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Till! THINGS THEY HO! 

MICE had collected a 
159 lb stock of corn which 
has just been unearthed 
by two Ardennes farmers. 

AN EAGLE flew into 
0 high-tension cables in Den¬ 
mark and plunged Sax- 
kjoebing into darkness. 

TWO SWANS flew across 
the English Channel from 
France to Hythe. 


As One Horseman 
to Another . . . 

A young visitor, all dressed 
up in his cowboy costume, 
finds one of the most im¬ 
pressive sights in London, 
at the Horse Guards in 
Whitehall. 


Moon’s Falling Temperature 


Off To Antarctica ! 

Boom in ^Exploration of the 


Great White South 


'pHE craggy landscape of the 
Moon is subjected to altera¬ 
tions of temperature unknown on 
the Earth. That much was 
known as soon as it was dis¬ 
covered that there was no air on 
our satellite, but its precise tem¬ 
perature could only roughly be 
arrived at with the crude appara¬ 
tus available until U S scientists 
invented the radiometer. 


The radiometer is a new and 
improved temperature recorder, 
making use of radio waves. In 
the total eclipse of the Moon last 
April the U S astronomers first 
turned the radiometer on the 
darkened Moon and found that 
at the moment the Earth’s 
shadow fell on it the Moon’s tem¬ 
perature leapt down suddenly a 
full 60 degrees—from over 200 to 
150 degrees Fahrenheit. There¬ 
after the temperature fell more 
slowly to around 100 degrees. 

There was not enough time for 
the rocks to attain their lowest 
temperature of around 200 
degrees below zero before the 
Earth’s shadow passed and the 
full blaze of the Sun’s rays fell 
on the Moon once more, after the 
passing of the eclipse. 

There is no such apparatus at 
present in Britain, or it would 
have been used in the total 
eclipse of the Moon visible in this 
country on October 7. 


i here is something ol a boom in Antarctic exploration just 
1 at present. At least seven expeditions, from the New 
World and the Old, are either on the way or will be leaving in 
the near future for the Great White South ; and, strangely 
enough, the United States is not represented among them. 

This international activity re¬ 
flects the increasing importance 
of Antarctica as a potential 
source of vast mineral wealth. 

The French Adelie Land Expe¬ 
dition was the first of the seven 
to leave. Late in September it 
left Cherbourg for Melbourne, en 
route for the French-claimed 
Adelie Land. A base is to be 
established on the mountainous 
shore there, for the study of 
cosmic rays, glaciology, the effect 
of cold on Man, and meteorology, 
including the origin of the 90 to 
130 m p h winds that blow across 
Adelie Land almost continuously. 

The French ship was to have 
landed a party on this coast last 
February, but she was defeated 
by heavy sea ice. 


Beverley Marched 
in Step 

Jt was fitting that a St Bernard 
dog should have featured in 
recent Anglo-Russian cultural 
exchange. He was Beverley, the 
regimental mascot of the 1st 
East Yorks, and he led their 
band recently into the Russian 
Zone of Austria, where it was to 
play at concerts in exchange for 
a visit to the British zone of 
Georgian dancers of the Soviet 
Army. 

Beverley was a proud dog as 
he marched at the head of the 
East Yorks band through the 
streets of Wiener ■ Neustadt, for 
he can keep in step with the 
troops—a remarkable feat for a 
dog. The streets were crowded 
with people and there were cries 
of admiration for smart Beverley. 


SEAWEED CHERRIES 

r JLt£E latest cherry-isle is not 
where my Julia’s lips do 
smile, but where the right style 
of seaweed grows, for artificial 
cherries, made partly of sea¬ 
weed, are to be on sale in shops 
next month at 2s 2d a pound. 

Chemists and confectioners 
have perfected the process of 
making glace cherries from sea¬ 
weed, glucose, sugar, and other 
ingredients. These seaweed 
cherries, we are told, will keep 
for years. 


John Biscoe Again 

Last week another ship which 
was defeated by sea ice in Feb¬ 
ruary left. Southampton on a 
round of the six British scientific 
and exploration outposts in 
Graham Land, due south of Cape 
Horn. She is the John Biscoe, 
and besides carrying supplies 
sufficient to last British Antarctic 
outposfcs for another 12 months, 
she has aboard her men to relieve 
those whose spell of duty is com¬ 
ing to an end. Her special mis¬ 
sion will be to get through to the 
base at Marguerite Bay and take 
off the men whom she failed to 
reach last year, some of whom 
have now seen three Antarctic 
winters. 

The John Biscoe carries a 
Norseman aircraft, which will be 
used to evacuate Marguerite Bay 
if once again the supply ship 
fails to batter a passage through 
the pack ice. 

Chile and Argentina plan to 
despatch supply ships to their 
outposts in the British islands off 
the coast of Graham Land, prob¬ 
ably late in November. 

. By then the Norwegian sealer 
Norsel will be well on the way to 
Queen Maud Land, the sector of 
the Far South claimed. by Nor¬ 
way, with members of the Anglo- 
Scandinavian Expedition. 

The Norsel is scheduled to 
leave Britain in November. A 
whaler will sail ahead of her with 
the expedition’s heavy equipment 

Continued on page 2 
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What Devaluation Means 


The devaluation of the pound sterling on September 18 
is this year's outstanding event. Now that a few weeks have 
passed since the new dollar-poand exchange rate was intro¬ 
duced it is possible to take stock of the situation, and our 
economic correspondent does so here. 


J^HfeRE are a number of good 
and bad points connected 
with devaluation of the pound— 
in fact, of any currency. The 
main advantage is that the goods 
of the country which has de¬ 
valued its money become auto¬ 
matically cheaper in countries 
which have not devalued their 
currency. 

It is reported from America, 
for example, that British-made 
cars, the sales of which were be¬ 
coming more difficult before de¬ 
valuation, are now finding an 
easier market in the U S. The 
Sales of British books, too, have 
now increased in the US by 
about one-quarter because they 
are cheaper. Devaluation has, 
therefore, offered to our manu¬ 
facturers an immediate opening 
in a market which was becoming 
more and more difficult. 

What, then, are the bad points 
in devaluation? In the first place, 
now that our pound can earn less 
than three dollars, instead of 
four, we have actually to sell 
much more to obtain the same 
sums of dollars for buying goods. 
Moreover, we are forced to pay 
more precious dollars for the 
large quantities of food and raw 
materials which we have to buy 
in the United States—grain, 
tobacco, cotton, to mention just 
a few staples. • 


It is very likely that, in turn, 
the cost of such everyday- com¬ 
modities as bread, textiles, and 
cigarettes will increase. Metals 
will be dearer, and with them 
the thousand-and-one things 
that are made of metals.' This 
really pieans. that our cost of 
living will go up, not much per¬ 
haps but high enough to cause 
many people to demand higher 
wages and salaries. This is pre¬ 
cisely the thing which the 
Government warns us to avoid, 
for bigger wages and salaries 
may start a dangerous inflation. 

But the Government warning 
is not unconditional. There is 
one way in which the country can 
really afford bigger personal in¬ 
comes and that is through 
greater productivity. This simply 
means that we must produce 
more goods and make them 
cheaper, better, and in a shorter 
time. That is really the key to 
the situation. 

A point which must not be 
forgotten is. that many other 
nations, our competitors in 
trade, have devalued, thus secur¬ 
ing exactly the same advantages 
as ourselves on the American 
market. 

This means that we must hurry 
to. make the most of tire oppor¬ 
tunity which ..devaluation has 
opened to us. 


Off to Antarctica! 


Continued from page 1 
and sledge-dogs, which will be 
transferred to the Norsel in Ant¬ 
arctic waters. 

The expedition will put ashore 
on the giant cliffs, of the Queen 
Maud Land ice-shelf in January, 
and establish a base in prepara¬ 
tion for sledging journeys far 
into the hinterland in search of 
‘oases ”—ice-free areas in a world 
of permanent ice. The expedi¬ 
tion’s, scientific programme 
closely follows that of the French 
expedition. 

An Australian supply ship will 
leave Melbourne in December 
with supplies and reliefs for the 
research outposts on Heard 
Island and Macquarie Island, in 
that sector of the Antarctic 
claimed by Australia. 

About the same time a South 
African relief party will leave 
Cape Town for Marion Island 


CRACKERS AT AN 
AIRPORT 

Experiments are to be made 
with fire crackers at Prest¬ 
wick Airport as a means of 
scaring away birds from the 
runways. These birds, . which - 
rise into the air in their lrun-. 
dreds as an aircraft is taking off, • 
are a real danger, and although 
trained falcons were introduced 
to keep the birds away, these - 
have been only partly successful. ; 

Poles will be set up on the air¬ 
field and connected with light 
ropes on which fire, crackers will 
be hung at regular intervals. 
The ropes will'act as smoulder¬ 
ing fuses, and will explode the' 
crackers' one by one, probably 
at quarter-hour intervals. 

A chain of crackers can be 
made to last eight hours, and it 
is thought that, each report will 
scare off birds within 400 yards. 


and Prince Edward Island, where 
the Union of South Africa hur¬ 
riedly established outposts follow¬ 
ing reports in 1947 that a Russian 
whaling fleet was "heading into 
the Southern Ocean, towards two 
uninhabited islands.” 

There are reports that the 
USSR is now preparing to 
despatch an expedition to the 
Antarctic this autumn; a full- 
scale polar expedition with the 
purpose of securing for the Soviet 
Union a foothold, at the bottom 
of the world. 

The United States was to have 
sent a large naval task force into 
Antarctic waters this coming 
Antarctic summer, under the 
leadership of Rear-Admiral 
Richard Byrd. But this opera¬ 
tion has been cancelled on the 
grounds of expense, and so 
the U S will not be represented 
in the Far South this year. 


Education Sunday 

Qn October 23 services in many 
churches will be devoted to 
the theme of education, for it is 
Education Sunday. The Free 
Churches, together with the 
Church of England, are recognis¬ 
ing the Sunday, and the B B C is 
broadcasting an Education, Sun¬ 
day service from Winchester 
College Chapel, at . which ' the 
preacher will be Mr J. T. Christie, 
headmaster of Westminster 
School, himself a Wykehamist! 

Many clergymen of the Church 
of England will urge the claims 
Church schools have upon the 
prayers and interest of all 
Church people; for those schools, 
writes.the Archbishop in the Can¬ 
terbury Diocesan Notes, are 
"symbols and examples of what 
the Church really means by 
Christian education, of what the 
Church would like to do every¬ 
where if it had the resources.” 


MPs Back at 
Westminster 

Howards the end of a Parlia¬ 
ment’s life some strange up¬ 
sets are half expected. Dates of 
sittings have a habit of’being 
fixed with this symbol (?) beside 
them. 

But life has to go on. Parlia¬ 
mentary life cannot stop merely. 
because of rumours about a 
General Election. Thus when 
Parliament recessed at the end of 
July it decided to return on 
October 18. 

This was an adjournment or 
break in the session that began 
in November last year (the ses¬ 
sion was resumed and again 
adjourned in September when 
Parliament was unexpectedly re¬ 
called to debate devaluation). 

Had these been normal times,. 
when Lords and Commons re¬ 
turned this Tuesday (October 
18) they would merely have 
“prorogued ”—that is, officially 
brought the fifth session of Par¬ 
liament to an end. 

Then, in November, they would 
have reassembled for the last 
session of this Parliament, whose 
life began with the 1945 elections. 
But there is some unfinished 
business to be completed, and 
that explains why our M Ps will 
—unless there is an election- 
work on until December and pro¬ 
rogue then, rather than now. 

The Parliament Bill 

Also it explains why this fifth 
session falls in the fourth year of 
Parliament, thereby ensuring 
that if another session begins in 
the New Year it will be the sixth 
within the five years. 

The simple answer is the Par¬ 
liament Bill, designed to shorten 
from two years to one year the 
period in which, under the Par¬ 
liament Act of 1911,'the Lords 
might hold up a Commons 
measure they disliked. 

To conform with this Act. the 
Bill has to be passed three times 
by the Commons, once in each 
of three sessions, the whole time 
taken occupying not less than 
two years. After that it gets the 
Royal Ascent direct, without the 
Peers’ sanction. 

Our MPs have passed the Bill 
twice—once in the 1917-8 session 
on its first introduction, again in 
the “short ” two-weeks’ session 
of September 1948—which ex¬ 
plains why the sessions are 
numerically running ahead of 
the years. 

Now' the “long ” session of 13 
months (usually a session lasts 
eight months) is nearly over and 
the Bill will be brought up and 
fiercely debated, no doubt, for 
the third and last time. 

Other legislative business—the 
humdrum ‘‘tail-end ” discussions 
on topics already thrashed out in 
earlier debates—will be over¬ 
shadowed by the economic crisis. 

Arising out of the effects of 
devaluation of the pound ster¬ 
ling, a short measure will be in¬ 
troduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. This is to in¬ 
crease from 25 to 30 per cent the 
tax on industry’s distributed 
profits. . - 


THE SAFE WAY 

Tf you have had difficulty in 
■*" obtaining your C N lately 
may we remind you that you 
can make sure of receiving it 
each week by giving your news¬ 
agent a firm ordcf) to resene a 
copy for you. 

Order ilte, C.V itoic end ai ttitl 
disappointment! 


News From 

FLYING SEAWEED 

Living spores of British 
Columbia seaweed have been sent 
by air to the Scottish Seaweed 
Research Association. . 

A contest is being arranged by 
the Gardeners’ Company for the 
best flower display on a City of 
London bombed site. 

A colourful ceremony recently 
marlied the beginning of the 
excavation of what is believed to 
be Dick Whittington’s, tomb at 
the Church of St Michael Royal, 
London. Trumpeters in medie¬ 
val costume and hand-bell 
ringers played “Turn again, 
Whittington and a service was 
held,- attended by representatives 
of City Livery Companies. 

Britain is to buy all of Aus- 
ralia’s gold production, for which 
she will pay dollars. 

Mr Robert Lynd, the well- 
known essayist and critic, has 
passed away. He was bom in 
Belfast in 1879,. the son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman. 

The Proudest Badge 

This is the title of a pageant 
celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of the Junior Red Cross which 
is to be held at the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, on November 26. 
There will be a cast of over 750 
and a choir of 200. The box 
office opens on October 20. 



On board the relief ship John 
Biscoe, now on its way to the 
Antarctic, are these three lads from 
Warfieet Sea Training Centre: 
Percy Burt, 16, Peter Haswell, 15, 
and Michael Walsh, f7. 

Uranium has been discovered 
near Darwin, Northern Australia. 

A crippled Scoutmaster, Mr 
Paul Truckle, of Totnes, Devon, 
has been awarded the Scout Gilt 
Cross for rescuing a small boy 
who fell into Dartmouth harbour. 
Mr Truckle is Scoutmaster of the 
1st Dittisliam Sea Scout Group. 

A- fine collection of about 370 
water-colours and drawings by 
British artists is on view at the 
Royal Academy, London, until 
November 6. The collection be¬ 
longs to Mr J. Leslie Wright, of 
Warwick. 

November 6 is to be observed as 
Remembrance Sunday. 

MODEST HERO 

The Silver Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Leader David 
Strawbridge, 14, of Haverford¬ 
west, Pembrokeshire, for gallan¬ 
try. After rescuing two children 
from a river last June, David said 
nothing about the incident. Last 
year, too, he saved a boy from 
drowning but told nobody. 

Mrs Matilda Coppin, of 
SI Leonards-on-Sea, is 167 years 
old and is believed to be the 
oldest woman in England. 
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Everywhere 

A ten-foot television transmit¬ 
ting mast is to be installed on the 
984-foot-high Eiffel Tower, Paris. 

The International Help for 
Children, a voluntary organisa¬ 
tion, has in the last two years 
provided a holiday in Britain for 
1000 children from Europe and 
a similar number of British 
. children have been sent to the 
: Continent. 

A film record of the con¬ 
struction of the Brabazon I has 
been made and is now orrshow in 
London. 

The Helping Hand 

By the end of the year Britain 
will have spent £206,000,000 since 
tiie end of the war on the rnain- 
; tenance of the German people— 

: £4 from every person in Britain. 

A small store of charred grain 
believed to be 2500 years old has 
been discovered at Itford Hill, on 
the Sussex Downs. . 

A new Boys’ Brigade training 
centre and camping ground is 
being opened this week at Felden 
Lodge, Hemel Hempstead, Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

Bones of a dinosaur a hundred 
million years old, have been dis¬ 
covered in Queensland, Australia. 

A monument in honour of 
Mr Churchill is to be set up in 
Rotterdam. 

Sweet Tidings 

The sugar crop, 237,748 tons, in 
Jamaica this year has broken all 
records for the British West 
Indies. 

The Side, an area of S50 acres 
in Ennerdale, has been sold to the 
National Trust. 

It is estimated that there are 
now 423 million Roman Catholics 
in the world, 119 million more 
than in 1920. 

This year 3907 British Scouts 
camped in foreign countries, not 
counting the 800 Rover Scouts 
who went to the Moot in Norway. 
Last year the number camping 
abroad was 1802. 

A tomato' weighing 2^ lbs has 
been grown at Crofton, Hamp¬ 
shire. 

LONG JUMP 

A new ski-jumping platform to 
be opened at Oberstdorf, Bavaria, 
this winter, mil be the biggest in 
the world. It will be possible to 
make jumps of 390 feet. 

The men of H M S Amethyst, 
which sailed down the Yangtsc 
River under fire earlier this year, 
will march through London and 
be entertained to lunch by the 
Corporation of London at the 
Guildhall on November 16. The 
Amethyst is expected at Ply¬ 
mouth on November 1. 

A cat at Seven Kings, Essex, 
has just died at the age of 26. 

GROWING OLDER 

During the last 15 years, 
Britain’s population under 15 
years of age has fallen from 23.8 
per cent to 21.9 per cent, while 
the proportion of people over 65 
years of age has risen from 7.4 
per cent to 19.9 per cent. 

Rhyl’s neiu lifeboat has been 
paid for from a legacy of the late 
Mr A. R. Marshall, of Liverpool, 

New wharves are to be con¬ 
structed at Auckland Harbour, 
New Zealand, at a cost of 
£8.000,000, so that there will be 
room for 25‘more ships to lead 
and unload cargoes. 

Last year the takings of .the 
Post Office averaged £261,883 a' 
day. 
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Old Boy Returns 

Donald Finlay, the 42-year-old champion hurdler, is giving the 
benefit of his long experience to the RAF cadets at Halton, 
where he was once an apprentice himself. 


Their Playmate 
Still 

pet white mouse with only 
three feet is better than no 
mouse if he is such a favourite 
as Snowy, the white mouse be¬ 
longing to the children at the 
Oldfield Road Infants’ School, 
Willesden. 

. Not long ago Snowy had an 
accident and his paw was badly 
crushed. A mistress rushed him 
to the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals, where his injured 
paw was skilfully amputated. 
He soon recovered and returned 
to his playmates—able to run 
about on the table almost as 
nimbly as before. 


MILKING BY MUSIC 

ii, r HSN a New Zealand dairy 
farmer installed a radio in 
his milking shed to relieve the 
monotony six years ago he found 
that , the cows appreciated the 
music as much as he did-yield- 
ing more milk. 

But the other day the radio 
was stolen—and the cows ivent 
on strike! No music, no milk! 
They would not even come into 
the silent milking shed. 

So, of course, the farmer had 
to get a new radio, and once 
again the cows are contented 
yielders of milk. 


Tribute to a British 
Sportsman 

rpc-iE Olympic Diploma of Merit, 
one of the world’s most 
coveted sporting honours, was 
recently awarded to that wonder¬ 
ful British oarsman, Jack Beres- 
ford. This is only the third time 
that it has been awarded to any 
sportsman. The previous holders 
were M. Hostin, a famous French 
weight-lifter, and Dr Paul Martin, 
Swiss middle-distance runner. 
Jack Beresford has fully de¬ 
served the award, for no man 
has done more for British rowing. 
He has rowed in five Olympic 
Games between 1920 and 1936. 
He gained three gold and two 
silver medals, winning the Single 
Sculls title, in Paris, in 1924; the 
Double Sculls (with L. F. South- 
wood), in Berlin, in 1936; and 
helping Great Britain to win the 
Coxwainless Fours, at Los 
Angeles, in 1932. 


ARCHIBALD, THE 
ARCTIC 

'J'he Right Revd Archibald Lang 
Fleming, Bishop of the Dio¬ 
cese of the Arctic, which extends 
to the North Pole, has tendered 
his resignation owing to health 
reasons. 

In 1913 Dr Fleming began mis¬ 
sionary work among the Eskimos 
of Baffin Land, in the north of 
Canada, but had to give up the 
work after a time because of ill- 
health. In 1926 he returned 
again to the Far North and was 
appointed Archdeacon of the 
Arctic, taking charge of work 
among the Eskimos in the 
northern districts of the Dioceses 
of Mosonee, Keewatin, Macken¬ 
zie River, and Yukon. 

Later, when it was decided to 
establish these districts as the 
Diocese of the Arctic, Dr Fleming 
was chosen as the first Bishop. 
As such his episcopal signature 
was ’’Archibald, the Arctic.” 


New Members are 
Bumped 

age-old custom, connected 
with the traditional riding 
of the Aberdeen City Marches or 
boundaries, was revived when 
members of the Convener Court 
of Aberdeen Incorporated Trades 
carried out the “Doupin’ Stane ” 
ceremony. The ceremony formed 
part of the annual inspection of 
the Court’s land and property in 
the city and included the initia¬ 
tion of new members by doupin’ 
them, or bumping them up and 
down on a flat stone on Gallow- 
hill. 

All three new members con¬ 
trived to be absent from the cere¬ 
mony, but volunteers came for¬ 
ward and bore their "doupin ” 
cheerfully and with fortitude. 

ON PARADE AGAIN 

^fter twenty years in the Army, 
Mr William Bottomley, a 
former sergeant-major, has been 
appointed town crier of Tideswell, 
near Buxton, an office which has 
been vacant for 11 years. He re¬ 
cently began his new work by 
announcing at 15 different points 
in the town news of local events 
and decisions of the parish 
council. 


HOMING PIG 

'J’iie ability of cats and dogs to 
find their way home over long 
distances is well known, but the 
pig is not commonly thought of 
as possessing a homing instinct. 

Recently, however, a pig was 
sold in Barnoldswick, Yorkshire, 
and taken in a float to a farm in 
Airedale, about ten miles away. 
It arrived in the evening and 
was put in a sty with a door 
about six feet high. In the morn¬ 
ing the pig was missing, but the 
following day it turned up again 
—at Barnoldswick! 


Why the Train 
Was Late 

\jOT long ago a train from 
l V Toulouse to Albi in the south 
of France teas thirty minutes 
late. Frantic messages and 
phone calls from worried railway 
officials failed to find out the 
whereabouts of the train, or the 
reason for the delay. 

The explanation was that when 
the train was passing through 
the vineyards near Tessoniers 
exuberant harvesters showered 
the engine-driver with grapes. 
This was more than a respectable 
engine-driver could stand, so, 
stopping his train, he leapt from 
the cabin and gave chase to the 
offenders, returning to his engine 
only ivhen the affront to his dig¬ 
nity had been appeased. 


Poles in Britain 

HPhe Polish Resettlement Corps 
has been disbanded, its work 
having been completed. 

The object of the Corps was to 
resettle members of the Polish 
land forces who could not return 
to their own country. These 
numbered 103,000 out of 185,000 
officers find men who came to 
Great Britain. Nearly 68,000 were 
placed in industry by the Minis¬ 
try of Labour in 70 trades and 
occupations. These included 
building, 8500; agriculture, 8000; 
coalmining, 7000; catering or 
hotels, 5600; and brickmaking, 
3000. 

Nearly 10,000 emigrated, prin¬ 
cipally to Canada, Australia, and 
the Argentine. 


STAMP NEWS 

Qne-half of a sixpenny stamp 
issued in New Brunswick in 
1851 was sold in London recently 
for £72 10s. The explanation of 
the half stamp is that a post¬ 
master, having run out of three¬ 
penny stamps, cut some sixpenny- 
stamps in half and issued the 
halves. The bisected sixpenny 
stamps were not- long in use, 
however, and so are very scarce. 

A set of stamps is being issued 
in France to commemorate 
famous 18th-century person¬ 
alities. It is also intended to 
issue a stamp in honour of 
France’s friendship with Britain. 

Jh]dgar Allan Poe, who died one 
hundred years ago, is remem¬ 
bered by a stamp issued in the 
U S recently. 

(Czechoslovakia has issued three 
stamps in honour of her 
coalminers and 700 years <3f the 
coalmining industry. One stamp 
shows a miner of olden times, 
and the other two show miners 
of today using modern equip¬ 
ment. 

new stamp from Italy com¬ 
memorates the ancient 
Roman poet Catullus, who died 
2000 years ago. -- 
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Teaching Fish New Ways to Go 


■y^TAYS and means of saving 
salmon, trout, and other 
freshwater fish from injury are 
being tried out at a Dundee re¬ 
search station of the North of 
Scotland Hydro-electric Power 
Board. 

The Board is determined to 
preserve fish life in the dams, 
rivers, and reservoirs in its 21,600- 
square-mile area of the High¬ 
lands. 

Besides ladders and lifts which 
enable salmon easily to surmount 
high falls, mesh wire walls will 
prevent fish from disastrously en¬ 
tering turbo-generating stations. 
Where the surge of water is so 
powerful that salmon would be 
injured in striking the wire'walls 
special precautions are necessary, 


GUY FAWKES PAYS 
NO TAX 

"yyiiH the Fifth of November 
less than three weeks ahead 
it is good news that fireworks 
should be rather easier to obtain 
than they were last year. It 
is good news, too, that “genuine 
outdoor fireworks ” are to be free 
of purchase tax. This has been 
stated by the Customs and Ex¬ 
cise Department — whose title 
has nothing to do with keeping 
up old customs. 

Prices will be about the same 
as last year for the joyous com¬ 
pany of comets, merry cups, pea¬ 
cocks' eyes, Belisha beacons, 
throw-downs, thunderfiashes, and 
oven blowers. 

There is, however, a tax on the 
fireworks that amuse us indoors 
—those which can be “let off ” 
harmlessly on a tea plate. The 
price of serpents’ eggs, fern paper, 
magnesium paper, and joke 
bombs which scatter party novel¬ 
ties, includes a tax of 33.3 per 
cent. 


and many new ideas are being 
tried out in the experimental 
station. An automatic electric 
hammer is set under water to 
frighten the fish away from 
danger zones. 

Then there is the harmless 
electric shocker which gives a 
mild shock to fish entering the 
danger spots nose-on. If they 
swim through the surging water 
side-on they go shockless. An¬ 
other experiment is the arrang¬ 
ing of variously coloured lights 
which, it is hoped, will keep the 
trout and salmon clear of the 
dangerous places near the 
generators. 

It will be interesting to learn 
how the fish respond to these 
“life-preserving ” experiments. 


Godwits Are Globe- 
Travellers 

Jn September and October flocks 
of godwits reach New Zea¬ 
land after a wonderful flight of 
9000 miles from their nesting- 
places in Siberia, East Asia, and 
Alaska. 

After their flight- of 9000 miles 
they appear to be lean and ex¬ 
hausted, but hearty feeding in 
tidal creeks and on mudflats at 
the northern end of New Zea¬ 
land soon restores the godwits to 
plumpness. 

They remain while summer 
lasts in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, and early in the new year 
they prepare to fly back to the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

In March the godwits set out 
at sunset in flocks of thousands 
and head northwards. 

From New Guinea northwards 
the godwits travel over the 
Philippines, China, and Japan 
until they find their old haunts 
in Siberia and Alaska. 



His Biggest Customer 

A travelling blacksmith from Barnet, Herts, finds an unusual 
job at Redhill, Surrey—trimming the toenails of an elephant. 
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CRAVEN HiLL, Our Special Correspondent, introduces . . . 
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ERIC GILLETT SAYS THAT THE NEW DISNEY IS 


Amusing Newcomers at 



London Zoo 


r jHE chillier days of autumn 
provide a good opportunity 
for the visitor to the London 
Zoo to look over the Aquarium, 
where the chief attraction at the 
moment is the feeding-time of 
the mudskippers. Seven of 
these queer-looking jumping fish 
arrived recently from West 
Africa, having been caught by 
native boys on the mud-flats of 
a river estuary. And so active 
are they that Mr H. F. Vinall, 
the curator, has decided to make 
their meal-time one of the 

sights'”' of the underwater zoo. 

; The mudskippers, each measur¬ 
ing' about eight inches, are fed 
on a‘-mixed diet of earthworms, 
dug up for them by the Zoo 
gardeners; mealworms Obtained 
from a dealer; and sand-hoppers 
Specially collected on the South 
Coast' near Brighton. 

At feeding-time (staged when¬ 
ever the Aquarium is most 
crowded) a keeper-places the food 
on ' a ledge ■ high above the 
.shallow water in which the mud¬ 
skippers usually lie basking, their 
large telescopic eyes watching 
his every movement. As soon as 
the man has replaced the tank- 
cover and gone the mudskippers 
promptly go after the food, some 
leaping up onto the ledge, others 
climbing there by means of their 
fins often so quickly that they 
get there almost as soon as the 
jumpers! 

Another tank well worth look¬ 
ing at is that containing a 
dozen tompot blennies, received 
recently from the marine labora¬ 
tories at Plymouth. Tompots are 
the largest, of the British shore 
blennies and are quite common— 
you may indeed have seen them 
when paddling in some rock-pool 
during your seaside holiday. 
They are shy little fish, and never 
feel happier than when they 
can hide themselves in some sub¬ 
merged object, such as an old tin, 
a length of pipe, or even a large 
shell. 

Because of this peculiarity 


Mr Vinall has provided the Zoo 
tompots with all of these “props.” 
And they make such good use of 
them that many visitors, watch¬ 
ing them, get an unexpected 
laugh. The largest tompot is 
already a perfect tyrant. He 
chooses the biggest bit of pipe 
and ensconces himself inside it. 
But if, when, he comes out to eat, 
one of his companions should 
pop inside his favourite “cavern,” 
the tyrant promptly chases him 
out, and then settles himself in 
'again with an air of satisfaction 
comical to witness. 

Jn the nearby reptile house is 
another new' acquisition of 
note. He is a chameleon, just 
arrived by air from Gibraltar, 
and he is so fond of human 
company that he is not—at 
present anyway—to become an 
. official exhibit. The animal has 
been adopted by the reptile-house 
staff as their own special mascot, 
and has been given the freedom 
of the laboratory upstairs. 

•‘Happy,’' as he has been 
named, has his “ base ” on a 
palm in the laboratory window. 
But he does not remain there. 
Far from it. “He is so fond of 
company that he crawls around 
anywhere,” says Miss Margaret 
Southwick, • Happy’s special 
guardian. “Often when I' am 
sitting at my desk, Happy will 
come and sit there on my papers, 
watching me typing—until he 
spots a fly perching in the sun¬ 
light. Then he does a little stalk¬ 
ing and usually snicks off the 
insect with his long club-shaped 
tongue. Sometimes he climbs 
. over the typewriter, but then I 
have to remove him for fear of 
catching his tail in the works! 

Happy is one of several small 
reptiles sent as a gift by Mr J. R. 
Marr, a Wimbledon man. recently 
holidaying in the south of Spain, 
who collected the animals near 
Malaga. Happy’s travelling com¬ 
panions—a dozen geckos,'two wall 
lizards, and a terrapin—have 
been put on exhibition. 


Puppet Welcome 

Dome Sybil Thorndike, the 
famous actress, meets 
some fellow-players who 
formed a guard of honour 
when she opened a 
puppet exhibition in 
London recently. 


A Very Charming Film 


W E are living in an age when 
far too much importance 
is attached to money and to 
physical comfort. The cinema 
must take the blame for a great 
deal of this. 

In hundreds of American films 
the stars are shown living in 
vast apartments and gliding from 
one engagement to another in 
high-powered, deep-seated cars. 


In this sequence the director, 
Harold Schuster, is at his best, 
Jerry and his small friend 
(Luana Patten) have a very 
exciting time of it before they 
get the honey, and then Danny is 
lost! 

It all turns out well in the end, 
and the scene at the Fair when 
the lambs are paraded before 
the judges is one of the best 


things that the Disney studios 
have ever done. This sequence 
thrilled the audience when I saw 
the film, and among the audience 
were some people who could not 
have been more than six years 
old. In fact, So Dear to My 
Heart appeals very strongly all 
through to the younger age 
groups, and it is not difficult to 
see why this is so. 





People of all ages enjoy watch¬ 
ing a film which depicts fhe 
hero achieving what he wants by 
pluck and determination, and 
this is the main theme here. 
Jerry refuses to be put off by any 
kind of obstacle. He fights on. 

There is nothing stagey or im¬ 
probable in his story. Disney has 
been content to take a piece of 
real life and put it on the screen, 
and the result is entirely satis¬ 
fying, although just once or 
twice the American love of senti¬ 
mentality may be a little too 
sweet for British tastes. 

My advice to • children—and 
parents, too—is that they should 
not miss this very charming film. 


Cartoon characters and “live” 
players combine to make the new 
Disney film, So Dear to My Heart 
from which these two scenes are taken 



A Close View of Nelson 
on His Column 


No-one can accuse Walt Disney 
of contributing to this cult of 
luxury. His people and his birds 
and animals are very “human,” 
and they spend most of their 
time getting into trouble and 
wriggling out of it again. 

The new Disney Technicolor 
picture, So Dear to My Heart, is 
taken from a story by Sterling 
North, and although the critics 
have not been kind to it on the 
whole, it seems to me to be by 
far the best and most sincere 
offering that has come from the 
Disney studios for a very long 
time. In every way a good 
picture, there is very little anima¬ 
tion in it. It is the story of a 
small boy, Jeremiah Kincaid 
(Bobby Driscoll) and his affection 
for a black lamb. 

Jerry and Danny 

Jerry lives with his grand¬ 
mother, Mrs Kincaid (Beulah 
Bondi), a stern old lady who runs 
a small farm in the little Indiana 
town of Fulton Corners. When 
the lamb, Danny, is born, his 
mother will have nothing to do 
with him, and as black fleece 
does not sell in the wool market, 
nobody except Jerry wants him. 
At last Jerry persuades his grand¬ 
mother to allow him to keep 
Danny as' a pet, and for some 
time Danny is as good as gold. 
When he grows older he is up 
to all kinds of mischief, but Jerry 
tells Mrs Kincaid that he will 
look after Danny so well that he 
will take the prize for the best 
lamb at the County Fair. 

But Mrs Kincaid is poor, and 
refuses to borrow the entrance 
fee from their neighbour, the 
blacksmith (Burl Ives), who is 
always dropping in for a chat 
and a song Jerry decides that 
he will earn the money himself, 
and he goes off into the forest to 
find wild honey so that he can 
sell it to the local shopkeeper. 


Make Sure of 

NEXT WEEK’S CN 

Place Your Order Now. 


Jn Trafalgar Square, resplendent 
with its fountains, crowds 
will gather once more this week 
to honour the memory of 
Britain’s greatest sailor. But 
have you ever wondered what it 
is like to get a really close view' 
of Nelson’s statue, 17 feet 
4* inches high and weighing 
nearly 18 tons, on his 176-foot 
Corinthian column? 

This is a view known only to 
the steeplejacks who for years 
have cleaned and repaired the 
monument; they alone have seen 
the statue face to face since its 
completion in 1843. 

One of the first of these steeple¬ 
jacks was Mr William Larkins, of- 
Bow, who in his retirement told 
a C N correspondent about his 
exciting experiences many years 
before. 

.. When the centenary of Nelson's 
victory at Trafalgar was com¬ 
memorated in T905, the Navy- 
League decided to have the 
Column decorated from top to 


bottom with 40 tons of laurel; 
and Mr Larkins was entrusted 
with this difficult task. 

The authorities had stipulated 
that no nails or spikes of any 
kind were to be driven into the 
structure, and the ascent was 
accomplished by means of ladders 
placed opposite one another oil 
either side of the Column and 
lashed together by ropes. 

When Mr Larkins reached the 
platform which supports the 
great statue he found it covered 
with an inch of greasy soot. His 
foot slipped, but he recovered his 
balance, and secured a lifeline to 
the statue, and with his men was 
soon hauling up the tons of laurel 
and fixing them in position. 

Nelson’s statue, from shoulder 
to shoulder, measures 5 feet 
3 inches; the famous cocked hat 
is 3 feet 9 inches; and the length 
of his sword 7 feet inches. The 
column, which cost £50,000, is of 
solid Dartmoor granite and 
should last for centuries. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey tells us about the roving life of . . . 


THE CANAL BOATER 


P erhaps you thought a canal 
was a sleepy sort of a thing 
with a barge creeping along 
it occasionally, a bargee lolling 
at the back end and yawning his 
way from town to town, in no 
kind of a hurry. 

Well, you’d be wrong, and how 
wrong you'd be! And Mr and 
Mrs Smith, of the Cairo and the 
Warwick, whom I met the other 
day, would soon put you right. 

To begin with, the canal folk 
do not like being called bargees. 
They call themselves Canal 
Boaters. Their slender craft are 
not like the cumbersome things 
you see in ports and on rivers 
like the Thames and Mersey, 
but Boats, and the kind you 
mostly see is the Narrow Boat, 
like the Cairo and the Warwick. 
It has an oak hull and a flat 
bottom of elm, draws about 
3 feet 6 inches when loaded, and 
carries some 25 tons of cargo. 

The Narrow Boat is still able to 
compete with road transport 
in the cheap carriage of certain 
heavy goods, like coal. But to 
hold its own it has to keep mov¬ 
ing, seven days a week, and in 
all weathers. So it uses an 
engine, instead of the old-time 


horse, and the essence of the job 
is quickness through the locks 
and keeping on the move for 
long hours. 

Maximum speed is about 6 to 
8 miles an hour, but the average 
is only about 21 because many 
miles of some of our canals have 
been allowed to fall into neglect 
and silt up, so that even these 
shallow-draught vessels are often 
scraping along the • bottom, the 
screw churning up the mud. 

Jt is difficult to arrange a meet¬ 
ing with Boaters like Mr 
and Mrs Smith because they 
usually have “no fixed address.” 
Nevertheless, after several at¬ 
tempts the moment did at last 
come when I was sitting on a 
thick wooden post beside the 
Grand Junction Canal at Ux¬ 
bridge Lock, just outside London, 
where we had arranged a meet¬ 
ing. I had to be in good time, 
for Narrow Boats don't wait for 
anybody. There isn’t time. 

It was a pleasant spot on a 
late summer evening—willows 
along the banks and a back¬ 
water, with swans on it, leading 
to a white wooden mill. Pres¬ 
ently, out of the sunset, a faint 
throb-a-throb-a-throb told me 
that my waiting 
was nearly over. 
Round a bend a 
quarter of a mile 
away, came two 
painted craft 
with an unusual 
and almost 
foreign appear¬ 
ance. 

One behind 
the other they 
steered into the 
lock reach. The 
up-curved bows, 
very low in the 
water, were 
brightly painted 
and backed by 
a high, triangu¬ 
lar deck-board 
which was- a 
rich, dark scar¬ 
let. Behind this 
each boat had a 
short towing 
mast painted in 
diamonds of 
royal blue, 
white, yellow, 
and red, like a 
Harlequin. 
Black canvas 
covers protected 



Mr and Mrs Smith take a rest on top of the 
brightly-coloured cabin of the Warwick 



/Vtrs Smith prepares a meal in the tiny galley 


the cargo. The first distant im¬ 
pression was of something you 
might expect to see in a carnival 
at Venice. 

Ji^arrow Boats work in pairs. Mr 
Smith, in Cairo with the 
Diesel engine, came first with 
Mrs. Smith at the painted tiller 
of Warwick in tow behind. Then 
I saw the routine of getting 
through a lock. 

Cairo’s engine went into re¬ 
verse for a moment to check her 
and allow Warwick to slide up 
alongside as the two boats came 
gently to the lock gates. A rope 
loop hanging over the side of 
Cairo was dropped over a hook 
hanging from Warwick so that 
the two were held together at the 
end from which the force of the 
water in the lock would come. 
As the bows of the two boats 
moved through the open upper 
gates of the lock Mr Smith— 
with a mop of fair hair, blue eyes, 
and a boiler-suit—hopped on to 
the bank, leant his back against 
the long beam which works the 
gates, and started to close them, 
Mrs Smith, in a sweater and 
slacks, had nipped out on to the 
far side to close the other gate. 

Each lock has an upper and a 
lower pair of gates, and, of 
course, a pair can only be moved 
when the water on either side is 
at the same level. So a lock is 
filled or emptied by opening or 
closing "paddles ” or sluices 
under the surface. They, are 
raised or lowered by ratchet 
rods. To lower, a pin is pulled 
out and the ratchet rattles down, 
closing the sluice. To raise the 
paddle and let water through, the 
ratchet is wound up with a steel 
crank which every Boater keeps 
handy. 

All this was done in a 
twinkling, Mr Smith running to 
the ratchets and cranking vigor¬ 
ously while Mrs Smith fastened a 
rope from Warwick round the 
upper gates so that the boats, 
hooked together, should not be 
sucked against the lower gates, as 
the water swirled out. 

Quickly the lock emptied and 
the boats sank down to the 
level of the next reach below 
Uxbridge. Mr Smith opened one 
lower gate, I the other, while his 
wife nipped aboard Cairo and set 
the screw turning, jumped back 
to Warwick and slipped the hook 
out of Cairo’s noose. Cairo, un¬ 
attended for the moment, glided 
out of the lock, Mr Smith jump¬ 
ing aboard to fix the “towing 
string ” between the two boats 
once more. Simultaneously Mrs 
Smith, with a flick of her wrist, 
loosed the rope holding Warwick 
to the upper gates, and the two 
boats were off. I had just time 
to hop on to the Warwick’s cabin 
top. 

'J’hen, with Mrs Smith at the 
tiller and myself perched 
above her like a monkey on an 
organ, we had a chance to talk. 

She explained that the only 
way to make a living on the 
canals is to get each trip over as 
soon as possible and start off 
with the next load. They work 
on Sundays, too, the only 
leisure being at night—though, 
even then, if there has been any 
delay in loading, Cairo carries a 



Gliding through the peaceful countryside on the Grand Junction 
Canal near Hunton Bridge, Hertfordshire 


headlight so that the boats can 
travel through the dark. 

“Shopping is a bit difficult,” 
said Mrs Smith. "There are 
one or two canal-side shops 
which cater for us. but once away 
from them I don’t get much time 
for walking round getting the 
rations.^ I cook our mid-day 
dinner with one hand and steer 
with the other," she added, nod¬ 
ding towards the little kitchen 
range just inside the tiny cabin. 

“When it’s ready, I give a call 
and my husband slows Cairo 
down to let Warwick come along¬ 
side. and we go along together 
while I’m actually dishing up and 
can’t watch the canal. Then he 
goes ahead again and I walk 
down the boat (there is a gang¬ 
way of red planks along the top 
of the cargo space* and hand him 
his dinner. Then I go back and 
have mine. We eat with one 
hand on the tiller always.” 

Evening was falling fast as ws- 
went on towards the wharf 
at Southall, which was the end 
of this journey. 

Cairo and Warwick as a rule 
carry coal between Birmingham 
and London. But they do vary 
both their route and their cargo. 
Sometimes they branch off at 
Braunston, an important canal 
junction east of Warwick, and go 
south to Oxford. Sometimes they 
branch at Trent Junction for 
Nottingham. One day they may 
be carrying wheat, and the next 
copper ingots or steel billets. In 
London they may finish up at 


paper mills at Watford or go on 
to Alperton or Camden Town or 
Limehouse. At Limehouse the 
canal meets the Thames, and 
occasionally a Narrow Boat will 
go on these rougher waters as far 
as one of the docks. 

Much of the time they are 
voyaging quietly through the 
green country, free from most of 
the townsman’s worries. It is a 
life that takes hold of you. 

J went down—it was a bit of a 
squeeze—to see the little cabin. 
There was a comfortable bunk to 
sit on, and a bed which folded 
away in the daytime. There were 
several cupboards, a radio, and a 
bookshelf. The whole thing was 
panelled and painted with those 
designs of roses which are typical 
of the Narrow Boat and seem to 
have a gipsy origin. 

Mrs Smith took to the life dur¬ 
ing the war, when volunteers 
were wanted to run the boats. 
Then she married Mr Smith, who 
has lived on the canal all his life. 
Now they have managed to get 
a little cottage beside the canal 
so that they can have a real 
stationary home as well. 

^anals nowadays come under 
the Docks and Inland Water¬ 
ways Executive, and the old free 
Boaters, each owning his own 
craft- and painting it with tradi¬ 
tional designs, are dying out, 

“It took me about two years 
really to learn the job,” said Mrs 
Smith. “But it’s a grand life, 
once you’ve got toughened to it.” 



At school in a converted boat at Southall depot 
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They 'Hold Germany's Future 



'J'hese young Germans are the 
delegates voted by their 
schoolmates to attend the Berlin 
School Parliament, whose series 
of weekly sessions is being broad¬ 
cast by the American-licensed 
Radio Berlin. 

Each of the western Berlin 
schools ' selected one delegate, 
and the head delegate, voted by 
his colleagues, is 16-year-old 
Hans-Gunther von Bentheim, 
who is seen standing before the 
microphone. 

They are carrying on free dis¬ 
cussions of topics of general in¬ 
terest to Berlin schoolboys and 
girls, as well as current problems, 
and here they are not only facing 
the microphone but an audience 
of about 500 Berlin teachers, 
students, and schoolchildren— 


their “constituents ” in the Heb- 
beltheater in the American sector 
of Berlin. 

The youngest delegate is Ger¬ 
hard Otto, aged ten, the bright¬ 
eyed serious-looking lad who is 
fourth from the left. Next 
youngest is another Gerhard— 
Gerhard Arnold, aged eleven— 
who is the note-taker in shirt 
and shorts on the left. The 
eldest is the young man with 
glasses, Hans Jorg-von Jena, 17; 
the girl on the left is 15, and 
the other girl is 16. 

The future of Germany—and 
perhaps of Europe—lies in the 
hands of young Germans like 
these. They are certainly making 
a good beginning in tackling the 
great task that lies before them. 


The White Friars Go Home 


link with medieval Kent has 
been established by the 
Roman Catholic Carmelite Friars, 
who have bought their ancient 
Friary at Aylesford and will re¬ 
turn to it next month for the first 
time since their Order was driven 
out by Henry VIII. 

The “White Friars,” as the Car¬ 
melites were called, because they 
wore white mantles over their 
brown habits, were founded in 
the 12th century by an Italian 
Crusader named Berthold. This 
man and ten of his friends had 
given up fighting and gone to live 
as hermits on Mount Carmel in 
Palestine. In the years that fol¬ 
lowed other monks went there, 
but they were eventually driven 
out by the Saracens, and, after 
wandering through Europe, they 
came to Kent and held the first 
General Chapter of their Order 


in Europe at Aylesford in 1247. 
They had found in this hamlet 
beside the Medway a native her¬ 
mit Simon, who was nicknamed 
“Stock ” because he lived in a 
hollow tree-trunk. He joined 
them and became their first 
General in Europe. 

Under the leadership of the 
pious Simon Stock, the Carmel¬ 
ites ceased to live like hermits 
and became mendicant, or beg¬ 
ging, fri'ars. Their white mantles 
were soon well known as they 
wandered through villages and 
towns, gathering crowds to whom 
they preached in homely lan¬ 
guage. 

Parts of the Friary they built 
on the bank of the Medway have 
stood for over 700 years, and the 
modern Friars wall live in some 
of the- ancient cells and have 
their meals in the old refectory. 


Schoolchildren Revive an Industry 


j^fter a lapse of 200 years cloth 
weaving has started again in 
the remote Norfolk village of 
Worstead, the cradle of the once 
famous East Anglian worsted 
cloth industry which was started 
there six centuries ago by 
Flemish weavers brought across 
the North Sea to England by 
Edward III. 

Today the weaving is being 
done by the village schoolchil¬ 
dren, who are using a modem 
hand loom presented to them by 
the International Wool Secre¬ 
tariat. The young weavers’ work- 
is supervised by Mr A. H. Wright, 
the headmaster, who has been 
telling his pupils about the days 
when their village was one of the 


most important cloth-making - 
centres in the country. 

In those days, before factories 
were thought of, the weavers 
worked at looms set up in their 
own homes. No cloth lias been 
made in Worstead since before 
the Industrial Revolution. The 
village lost its once-famous cloth 
trade to more go-ahead rivals in 
Yorkshire’s West Riding,. where 
most of cur world-famous worsted 
suitings are now made. 

The children of Worstead—a 
few of whom can claim descent 
from the Flemish weavers of old 
—will learn on the loom the skill 
and craftmanship which once 
made their village . renowned 
throughout Britain. 


Deleter 22, 1249 

Coats of Many 
Colours 

At the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, 
is an International Collection of 
Book Jackets which will be on 
view till the last day of the year. 

This is the newest idea in 
collecting, but book jackets have 
a rarity all their own because 
they are so young, and because 
most of them never last long 
enough to grow old. They are 
wrapped round books, not only 
for practical reasons, as a 
grocer wraps paper round two 
ounces of butter, but as an extra 
adornment to catch the eye. 

These book-jackets, sent in by 
some 200 publishers and number¬ 
ing nearly 500 examples chosen 
out of 6000 sent in from 19 
countries, are of good report; and 
some are lovely, many are 
curious, and not a few are illumi¬ 
nated by new ideas. 

, For example, the first to catch 
the eye in the British Section is 
one of H. G. Wells’s trifle of 
The Man Who Made Miracles, 
and though it cannot illustrate a 
miracle its flaming colour sets 
one wondering what it is all 
about. On the other hand. 
Miracles, by Clive Lewis, by its 
sober colouring makes us ponder 
what this learned Oxford don has 
to tell us. 


Contrasts 

As we cannot here proceed like 
a catalogue, we may only pause 
to wonder and admire the design 
for the jacket of a volume con¬ 
taining the head of a child and a 
Saint painted by Leonardo da 
Vinci; and, by contrast, the 
massive carvings by Henry Moore, 
some of them lately with us in 
Battersea Park. 

Two jackets which are pictures 
in themselves are Oporto from 
the Sea and an aristocratic 
spacious street in Dublin. Two 
volumes of Mr Winston 
Churchill’s earlier essays are 
clothed with Quaker-like sobriety. 
The contributions from Czecho¬ 
slovakia have a mystical and 
moving solemnity. Holland con¬ 
tributes the dignified lettering 
and calligraphy to be expected 
from the land where the great 
Erasmus was born. 

All the exhibits are excellent of 
their kind; a gilding of the lily 
in many cases, perhaps, but 
always an essential part of 
modern publishing craft. 


Last Voyage 



The four-masted barque Pamir, with 
4200 tons of grain aboard, arriving 
at Falmouth from Australia at the 
end of her last voyage. She is to be 
turned into a floating granary, but 
ultimately she may become a youth 
hostel. 


The Children' 



ENGLAND EXPECTS 

N elson’s immortal signal at 
Trafalgar on October, 21, 
1805, is a perpetual reminder of 
both duty and destiny to our 
race. It was by our seamen’s 
consecration of life and limb 
that the tide of battle at Tra¬ 
falgar was turned in Nelson’s 
favour, thus saving Europe as 
well as Britain. From that 
victory came the destiny of our 
people as- leaders for liberty 
everywhere and guardians of 
the world’s peace. 

The music, of Nelson’s name puls 
fear to scorn. 

And Thrills our twilight through 
with sense of morn : 

As England was, how should not 
England be P 

No tempest yet has left her banner 
torn. 

]7merson’s declaration that 
“ the stability of England" is 
the security of the modern 
world ” was never more true 
than today. Powers mightier 
in resources and arms are now 
to be reckoned with in the 
councils of mankind, but much 
is still dependent on the well- 
tried leadership of this country. 

Courage and resilience are now 
called for in our workaday life. 
Trafalgar’s signal must fly in the 
workshops and factories where 
the economic battle of Britain is 
now staged for decision. What 
happens at the benches and the 
lathes will decide the destiny of 
our land. The ancient call to 
our race must not be ignored: 

A nd you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in Eng¬ 
land, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture. ■ 

“This economic fight may not 
appear so romantic or thrill¬ 
ing as Trafalgar itself, but the 
issues of this fight are quite as 
deep and lasting. The production 
of more goods, the ingenuity to 
sell them round the world, 
and the willingness further to 
tighten our belts while the 
battle proceeds—these are the 
challenges of the hour. 

Our capacity as a people to 
emerge victorious cannot be 
doubted. We can do it, too, 
in the Trafalgar manner and 
with the Nelson touch. 


An Appeal for Unity 

TAr Scott Lidgett, the famous 
Methodist Minister who is 
05, recently made a stirring 
appeal for the Union of the 
Churches. 

” Take whatever narrow view 
we may, we belong to one 
another,” he declared, and lie 
said that many Christians were 
prepared “ to enter a great 
crusade for blotting out the out- 
of-date prejudices, and advanc¬ 
ing to the promised land of a 
common inheritance.” 

The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who was present, praised 
the labours of Dr Scott Lidgett 
“ to bring together those who 
ought never to have been 
divorced.” 


More Traffic Calls for 
More Care 

’"J’iie Minister of Transport rc-y 
cently revealed some serious 
news about this year’s road 
casualties. 

“ Everyone should be shocked 
to learn that in the first seven 
months of this year there were 
nearly 17,000 more casualties 
on the roads than in the same 
period of 1948,” he said. “ This 
increase show's that more traffic, 
without more care, must lead 
to accidents.” 

He added a note of optimism, 
however, when lie said : “ We 

are all encouraged in this work 
(of preventing accidents) know¬ 
ing that by. training and educa¬ 
tion we can help to make the 
roads safer for children, especi¬ 
ally those not old enough to 
take care of themselves.” 

—- 

IN LIGHTER VEIN 





1 

An amusing wealhervone on the old 
deanery at Sunning, in Berkshire. Was 
the point of the joke that the preacher 
was too long-winded, or the church too 
draughty for the congregation ? 

-—-M"-- 

Motherland 

Tureen fields of England 
. whcrcso’er 

Across this watery waste wc fare, 
Your image at our hearts we 
bear, 

Green fields of England, every¬ 
where. 

.Arthur Hugh Clough 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If television brings 
affairs home to us 


JJ OOTI3 ALL should bo football, 
not hcadball, says a critic. 
"Wants to get a kick out ol it. 

B 

J7VERY tzvo seconds a certain 
factory worker drives home a 
nail. Musi have his house 
full. 

□ 

GOOD way to keep 
late pears is to put 
them between layers of 
bracken. Unless somebody 
sees you. 



£03IE speakers try to pack 
too much argument into 
a speech. They want to have 
_a good case. 


p/j > 

— 

2'im, 
dec 
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THINGS SAID 


YOUTH’S 

OPPORTUNITY 

^iscount Bruce, former Prime 
Minister of Australia, speak¬ 
ing recently to students at 
University College Hospital 
Medical School, London, urged 
them not to think of life today 
in mournful terms. 

" Realise that you have the 
greatest opportunity any genera¬ 
tion has ever had, and that you 
are going to it better equipped. 
than any previous generation. 
Realise the marvellous times you 
live in. 

" I believe that for the young 
there is a greater opportunity 
today than there has ever been. 
There is an- opportunity for 
every man and woman to play 
a great part and help to mould' 
a new world.” 

Viscount Bruce gave the 
students three principles to 
stand by : hard work—The fun¬ 
damental of everything ; think¬ 
ing for yourself—you will get 
much nearer the answer than by 
merely relying on a book; 
service—the greatest thing in 
the world. 

—+♦— 

CAVE! 

^ deck of Roman pottery, dug 
up recently during rebuilding 
operations in London was roughly 
inscribed with the words Cave 
Ma.ratiui (Beware of Maxatinus). 

Who was the formidable Maxa¬ 
tinus ? We can imagine that he 
was the foreman of an ancient 
workshop where the pottery 
was fashioned before baking, a 
foxy person of the type known 
today as a " snooper ” ; and that 
one of the men, more observant 
than the others, traced this 
warning on the unbaked clay for 
the benefit of a workmate who 
was making uncomplimentary 
remarks about the foreman. 

It is an amusing thought, that 
such a very human little incident 
in a workshop centuries ago 
should come to light in our times. 
—++— 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Bismarck said. To youth I 
have but three words of counsel— 
Work, work, work. 


ditor’s Table 

JI1EBE should be a single teaching 
qualification for all teachers. 

Then they will not gel oil by degrees. 

3 

yY MAN should do a fair day's 
work, says a writer. What if 

it is a wot day ? 

□ 

pAIXTIXG helps to cure you 
when you are ill. lint not if 

you arc just off colour. 

0 

^LOTUHS arc not short. But 
they don't last long. 



todern boy has too much pocket money, 
lares a critic. Needs more pockets. 


let anybody tell you that 
the workers of Britain and 
Western Europe aren’t working 
hard. 

Paul Hoffman, to the American 
Federation of Labour 

Whatever may happen in 
England I hope that we 
shall always preserve that great 
privilege of being able to say 
what we like. Lord Jowitt 

reason of State or pretext’ of 
collective advantage can 
justify contempt of that human 
. dignity, and denial of those 
elemental human rights, which 
the Creator has imprinted on the 
soul of each of His creatures. 

The Pope on war. refugees 
still stranded in Europe 

Britain has loaned to other 
countries 7/joo million, and 
if that had not been done there 
would have been starvation, 
stagnation, and ruin over a wide 
area of the world. Ernest Bovin 
- ++ - 

Studying HowWe Do It 

p,\RT of the money given to 
Uncsco from the Lord Mayor 
of London’s Appeal for Children 
Fund is to be used for the excel¬ 
lent purpose of bringing people 
to this country from war-devas¬ 
tated lands, here to study how 
wc care for and educate children. 

Twenty-seven educationists 
from Poland, Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Greece, 
and Malta will stay in Britain 
for six months studying such 
matters as Nursery Education, 
Primary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, School Administration and 
Inspection, School Meals, Child 
Psychologyand Guidance, Health 
Education, and School Broad¬ 
casting. 

Child welfare of every kind 
met with a drastic set-back 
when the war swept over Europe. 
It is a privilege for this country 
to contribute towards its revival. 
— ♦* - 

FILMS FOR FRIENDSHIP 

JTarl Russell (Bertrand 
Russell), the famous philo¬ 
sopher, had something to say 
recently at the Unesco Conference 
in Paris about the showing of 
foreign films in schools as a 
means of promoting’international 
friendship through education. 

He expressed his opinion that 
these films should not have been 
made simply as propaganda. 
“ They should, in fact, have been 
popular in their country of 
origin,” he said. “ Their propa¬ 
ganda value should lie solely in 
their causing children to think of 
foreigners as human beings, no 
more mysterious than human 
beings at home, but actuated by 
similar passions and with an 
equal mixture of good and bad.” 

Loyalties 

\Y7iien prizing knowledge as her 
noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial 
Realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall 
admit 

An obligation on her part to 
. teach , 

Them who are born to serve her 
and obey. Wordsworth 


Ocutcr 22, 1949 

600 mph At 
Home 


'J'hose of us who have television 
sets in our homes had an ex¬ 
perience recently which made 
even Sir Malcolm Campbell’s 
Bluebird seem an old slowcoach. 
We travelled in the driver’s cab 
of a train from London to Brigh¬ 
ton, 50 miles, in less than five 
minutes—whizzz! It was just 
like that and auntie had to shut 
her eyes in case she fainted 
owing to the speed. 

Yet every part of the London- 
Brighton rail route was shown, 
by means of photography. It was 
done in the short time, of course, 
by speeding up the film shots. 

The film ended with the train 
darting . into Brighton station 
and stopping so suddenly that we 
nearly fell off our chairs—and the 
cat did jump off auntie’s lap. 


Cat and King 



Undaunted by the superior social 
standing of the lion. Tabby, a 
kitten from a butcher's shop in 
Brompton Road, London, daily 
visits the antique dealer’s next door 
to take up his position on the lion’s 
head which adorns the shop front. 


No one would deny that 
Frederic Chopin was a 
true genius, and his fame 
increases with the passing 
years. 

His father reached 
W a r s a w, a French 
refugee, in 1787, and 
married a Polish girl who 
became the mother of 
his three daughters and, 
in 1810, of Frederic.’ The 
elder Chopin was in turn snuff 
factory keeper, schoolmaster, and 
lodging-house owner, and gave 
the boy an education as varied 
as his own career. Music sprang 
from the boy’s brain as from 
some enchanted spring, and it 
was soon evident that the 
parents had a prodigy on their 
hands. 

When only eight Chopin gave 
his first concert, modestly believ¬ 
ing that the excitement he caused 
arose from the admiration of the 
audience for his new lace collar; 
and he was only 15 when his first 
printed composition appeared. 
While still a boy he played before 
the Tsar, who gave him a gold 
ring; and as he grew in years 
and skill, composer and per¬ 
former unexcelled on the piano, 
astounding gifts were showered 
on him. 

Whatever shone in Frederic 
Chopin had a Polish lustre. 
Country scenes, harvest homes, 
mystic dances, and sports—all 
inspired his music. He wrote no 
great orchestral or choral 
works, no symphonies, operas, or 
oratorios; but his piano music, 
rich and romantic with a 
melancholy loveliness, was match¬ 


less of its kind, and en¬ 
tirely Polish in inspira¬ 
tion. 

His fame spread 
throughout Europe, but 
with his fame grew the 
malady that was eventu¬ 
ally to overtake him! 
From his youth up he was 
afflicted.'with tubercu¬ 
losis, and weakness kept 
him from giving many 
public concerts. Instead he 
played at private houses, and 
gave lessons, choosing his pupils 
from long lists of young people, 
of the most exalted families of 
his time. ■ 

“Hats off, gentlemen, a 
genius!” roared Schumann after 
studying Chopin’s compositions. 
Success grew and grew, and the 
composer was welcomed every¬ 
where music was appreciated; 
twice he came to Britain. 

Chopin in his all-to-short life 
seems never to have had an 
enemy, and among the most 
famous of his many friendships 
was that with the noted French¬ 
woman who wrote under the 
name of George Sand. Joining 
her and her son and daughter in 
Paris, he became tor seven years 
a member of her household, 
where writers and artists in¬ 
numerable assembled to enjoy the 
company and gladden the days of 
the illustrious pair. 

But nothing could finally stay 
the illness of Chopin, and he 
died in Paris exactly a century 
ago, mourned by the entire 
intellectual and artistic world, 
and honoured ever since. 


Music-Maker of 
Undying Fame 

C’REDERic Chopin, immortal composer and pianist, died on 
1 October 17 just 100 years ago, and the centenary is being 
honoured throughout the world, particularly in Poland and in 
France. Unesco is paying special tribute by the foundation of 
two scholarships in Paris for young Polish composers, and by 
publication of a complete catalogue of recordings of the great 
master’s works. 



The Young Chopin 

^ll young people who would 
like to know more of the 
early life of the great Polish 
composer should read Opal 
Wheeler's Frederic Chopin, Son 
of Poland, recently published at 
9s 6d by Faber & Faber. It is 
a fascinating story, very well told. 

The book traces the growth of 
Chopin’s musical genius from in¬ 
fancy to boyhood—joyous days 
for the most part, with the life 
of the Polish countryside a con¬ 
stant inspiration; and it closes 
with his triumph in Vienna, a 
youth of 19 on the threshold of 
world-wide fame. 

The illustrations by Christine 
Price catch the true spirit of 
those early years, and as added 
measure there are simple ver¬ 
sions of several of Chopin's early 
melodies for the piano. 


TO IMPROVE WOOL 

^ustkai.ia, already the biggest 
exporter of the finest woo] 
in the world, docs not believe in 
standing still. 

A wool biology laboratory, to 
cost £324,000, is to be established 
at Prospect, New South Wales, to 
promote scientific research in 
regard to wool. 

With this laboratory behind it, 
Australia’s merino wool industry 
should develop into something 
even better than it is at present. 



THIS ENGLAND 


Trafalgar Square, with St Martin-in- 
the-Fields and South Africa House 
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Silver Coins Are 
Now Worth More 

Jt has been calculated that as a 
result of the recent devalua¬ 
tion of the pound the Govern¬ 
ment will make an extra 
£18.000,000 from the silver coin¬ 
age now in circulation. .The 
reason for this is that silver is 
now valued at 5s 3d an ounce, 
compared with 3s 8id before de¬ 
valuation. 

At present there are nearly 
2000 million coins with silver 
content in circulation, and the 
market value of that silver, which 
was £37,000,000 before Septem¬ 
ber 18. has now' risen to 
£55,000.000. This profit will go 
to the Government when silver 
has been replaced by cupro-nickel 
in our coins, a process which was 
started some time ago. 

The Government would have 
made a much greater profit if 
our “silver ” coinage had been 
pure silver instead of having been 
considerably debased since the 
close of the First World War. 

Elizabeth’s Decree 

Before that, there had been no 
change in the content of our 
coinage since Queen Elizabeth 
decreed the standard of 925 parts 
of silver to 75 parts of alloy. This 
she did to restore confidence in 
the currency which had been 
heavily debased by her spend¬ 
thrift father, Henry VIII. 

In introducing nickel into the 
coinage Great Britain followed 
the lead of the United States, 
where the five-cent piece is, in¬ 
deed, popularly known as a 
nickel, just as we refer to a penny 
as a copper. Only 25 per cent of 
the five-cent piece, however, is 
composed of nickel, the remain¬ 
ing 75 per cent being copper. 

The word “nickel ” has an in¬ 
teresting' derivation, for it is said 
to come from the German word 
Kupfernickel. The second half of 
it means “demon,” and was added 
to the word meaning copper by 
early prospectors who expected 
from the appearance of the ore 
to find copper in it. When they 
discovered they were wrong they 
blamed a demon for playing a 
trick on them. 


Steps to Sporting Fame ® Louis Lawson 



A speedway rider Originally a rider on grass- 
who has “ arrived ” tracks, Louis had the luck 
this year is fair- to catch the eye of the 
haired 27-year-old great Jack Parker, who re- 
Louis Lawson, of commended him for a trial 
Belle Vue and Eng- at Beile Vue (Manchester) 
land. in 1946. 


Lawson was engaged, but 
made a moderate start. 
Fortune changed when, for 
thirty shillings, he bought 
a derelict. machine once 
ridden by the late “ Bluey ” 
Wilkinson, world champion. 


Reserve for England in 1948, 
Louis gained his. place this 
year in the World Champion¬ 
ship final in September. He 
finished third to the long- 
established stars, Tommy 
Price and Jack Parker. 


Monday Next is World Day 


Qctober 24 is the world’s second 
United Nations Day, and 
millions of people everywhere 
will turn their thoughts to what 
the United Nations, in spite of 
the difficulties facing it, has been 
able to accomplish in the four 
years that organisation has been 
at work. 

Many schoolboys and girls in 
Britain will be taking part in 
United Nations Day activities, 
and for the rest of the week the 
U N will feature in school 
lessons and discussions. 

The Prime Minister is to broad- 


Moving a Mill 

giONE by stone an 18th-century 
woollen mill at Llanwrtyd 
Wells, Brecknockshire, is being 
carefully pulled down. The mill 
is of a type uncommon in Wales, 
and its parts are being trans¬ 
ported over seventy miles and re¬ 
erected at the Welsh National 
Folk Museum at the 16th-century 
manor house of St Fagans, near 
Cardiff. 

This is part of a scheme which 
will eventually create in the 
grounds of St Fagans a picture in 
miniature of what Welsh life was 
like in the past. Next on the list 


cast a U N Day message, and the 
United Nations flag will be flown 
on public buildings in at least 
200 different places throughout 
the country. In London it will 
be flown on the Mansion House, 
the County Hall, and over Tra¬ 
falgar Square—a symbol of the 
sovereignty that must transcend 
national sovereignty if world 
peace is to be permanently estab¬ 
lished. 

The leaders of all the 
Churches have called for special 
prayers and there will be many 
U N Day services in churches. 


to a Museum 

for transport to the museum is a 
17th-century Flintshire barn, and 
there will follow ancient cottages, 
farms, and other buildings and 
workshops. 

When the ambitious scheme is 
completed, men who are skilled 
in such traditional crafts as 
weaving, pottery-making, and 
thatching will be employed at the 
Museum. They will provide a 
living example of bygone days 
against an appropriate back¬ 
ground. Already a basket-maker 
and a wood-turner are at work in 
the Museum. 


The theme of this year's U N 
Day is: The United Nations Re¬ 
ports to the People. The world 
will be told something of U N's 
building for peace; of the mil¬ 
lions of children saved from 
starvation; of the millions of 
money lent for reconstruction; of 
the millions of tons of food saved 
from waste; of the.millions of 
people saved from disease. 

In Britain this theme will be 
expressed at hundreds of public 
meetings, film shows, exhibitions, 
concerts, plays, and other activ¬ 
ities arranged to take place all 
over the country. At the meet¬ 
ings M Ps of all parties will be 
among the speakers. 

Many other countries have 
similar arrangements. In India, 
for example, there will be broad¬ 
casts, film shows, and distribu¬ 
tion of pamphlets in several 
languages. In Scandinavia there 
will be special films in Danish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian. 

In America President Truman 
will give a special address, the 
Governors of the 48 States will 
make proclamations, and there 
will be a UN display in the 
Library of Congress. 

The thoughts of the world will 
be with the world on October 24. 


The Children's Newspaper, October 22, t?r? 

Young Athletes 
Please Note 

•J^ow on his way back to New 
Zealand on board the Rangi- 
tata is Douglas Harris, the 
famous New Zealand athlete, 
who has just completed a course 
o'f study at Loughborough Col¬ 
lege. He is returning home earlier 
than he had intended in order 
to have time to prepare for the 
Empire Games, which are to be 
held in Auckland next February. 

Before he set sail Harris left 
this message for readers of C N : 
“Use your brains as well as your 
legs when running and training,” 
he said. “You must treat ath¬ 
letics very seriously if you wish 
to make a success of it. Practise 
small things first for perfection 
of execution, then slowly build 
up the complete movement on a 
sound foundation.” 

He continued: “Don't follow 
blindly what another athlete 
does because that athlete lias 
been successful. Try to find out 
ivhy such a thing has made him 
successful. Then, if you can 
apply it to yourself, do so. If 
not, try something else.” 

C N wishes all success to this 
grand Commonwealth athlete, 
and hopes that he will be able to 
fulfil his wish to return here 
in about a year's time. 


“Name Their Trees ” 
Contest Result 

Jn No 16 of our weekly competi¬ 
tions the Prize RADIO has 
been awarded to: 

Ann Baker, 255 High Street. 
Sheerness, Kent, 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Ensign Ful-Vue Cameras 
have been won by S. Finlay, Edin¬ 
burgh, 3; C. Fleming, Glasgow: 
J. Fry. Poole; E. McLarty, Ardris- 
liaig; A. Richards, Nottingham. 

SOLUTION; 1. Oak. 2. Horse 

Chestnut. 3. Holly. 4. Hazel. 
5. Wild Rose. 6. Pine. 7. Beech. 
8. Walnut. 9. Sycamore. 10. Sweet 
Chestnut. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 


Pip was an orphan who lived with his grown-up sister, 
the wife of a village blacksmith. Pip’s first job was as 
companion to a queer old lady, Miss Havisham, who never 


went out and always wore her wedding dress because, I 
years ago, she had been jilted on her wedding day. Broken¬ 
hearted, she had a revengeful desire to see a man's life I 


spoilt by a.woman. Pip could not know that she had chosen 
him as the victim, and her proud, pretty adopted daughter, 
Estella, as the heart-breaker. 



For several months Pip visited Miss Havisham 
regularly, and generally pushed her in a wheel¬ 
chair round the queer room in which was the 
cobweb-covered wedding feast. He fell in love 
with Estella, who treated him very scornfully— 
to Miss Havisham’s secret delight. He was 
ashamed of his ignorance and of his humble 
home at the forge, and got a good-hearted 
village girl, Biddy, to teach him to read. 



he was growing tall and must leave her service 
and be apprenticed to the blacksmith, Joe, 
with whom Pip lived. She sent for kindly 
Joe who, stiff in his best clothes, stood awk¬ 
wardly before her while she paid him 25 
guineas, the premium for Pip’s apprenticeship. 
Sadly, Pip began work at the forge—dreaming 
all the time of beautiful and proud Estella. 



Some time later Pip asked for a half holiday to 
visit Miss Havisham. At that, Joe's workman, 
Orlick, also asked for a half-holiday. He was 
a sullen fellow who had always disliked Pip. 
When Pip had been little, Orlick had 
frightened him by saying that every seven 
years the forge fire had to be made up with 
a live boy and that would • happen to Pip. 
Joe said Orlick might have a half-day, too. 



Then Joe’s ill-tempered wife, Pip’s sister, 
listening at the window, cried: “Giving 
holidays to great idle hulkers like him ! " 
Orlick growled. “ You’re a foul shrew. 
Mother Gargery.” In a tremendous passion 
she screamed at Joe to avenge the insult. 
Poor Joe tried to pacify Orlick, but the man 
continued his abuse, and Joe was obliged to 
fight him, Joe soon knocked him flat. 


Will morose Orlick insist on having his reyenge? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, October 22. 1949 

Bill and Jill, the CN 
J twins, call at a . . 

* Cafe by the 
Roadside 

| Told by Frank S. Pepper ^ 




“ s~> OSH, I'm parched,” com- 
| -, plained Bill Watson. 

* “What wouldn’t I give 
tor a good cup of tea, or a glass 
cf lemonade!” 

“Do stop complaining,” said 
his twin sister Jill. "I'm just as 
thirsty as you are, but I don’t 
keep making a fuss about it. 
Anyway, it’s your fault that we’re 
all thirsty.” 

“My fault 1 ” cried Bill. “I like 
that! You were the one who put 
too much salt in those tomato 
sandwiches. What did you do— 


spill the whole salt-cellar over 
them?” 

“There was nothing wrong with 
the. sandwiches,” retorted Jill 
hotly. “We’d have been perfectly 
all right if you hadn’t jumped on 
the vacuum flasks with the tea 
in.” 

“You unpacked the car,” Bill 
pointed out. “Is it my fault if 
you put the case down right 
where I couldn’t help stepping 
on it?” - 

Uncle Dick, who was driving 
the car in which the twins were 


riding, let out a gusty sigh- of 
despair. 

“For pity’s sake!” ; he begged. 

.. “Let’s not discuss it any more. 
Jill’s thirsty. Bill’s thirsty. 
Those are facts about which 
there can be no dispute. There¬ 
fore why argue? Now please let 
me concentrate on my driving.” 

, Jill lost her frown arid gave a, 
little chuckle. 

“Sorry, Uncle Dick. I didn’t- 
mean to be horrid. It was all my 
fault, really. I should have 
been more careful where I put 
that case,” she admitted. 

“No, no,” protested Bill. “It 
wasn’t your fault at all. I 
should have looked where I was 
treading.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried 
Uncle Dick. “Do we have to go 
through it all again, backwards?” 

“We won’t say another word,” 
promised Jill. 

It wasn’t often that the twins 
were out of patience with each 
other, and when they were they 
soon made it up again. 

They had been out on a sight¬ 
seeing tour, carrying a picnic 
lunch to eat in the car. The aeci-. 
dent to the vacuum flasks had 
•left them without anything to 
wash down their savoury sand¬ 
wiches. It had seemed rather a 
joke at the time, but the craving 
for a drink, which had begun to 
affect all of them on the drive 
back was now becoming really 
trying. 

“If I see a cafe or tea-room 
open I’ll stop,” promised Uncle 
Dick. “But I’m afraid we’ve left 
it too late.” 

Jt was the end of the season. 

Most of the roadside tea-rooms 
appeared to have put up the 
shutters until the spring. The 
few that had been open during 
the day were now closed. 

They drove several miles far¬ 
ther on. Then Uncle Dick ex¬ 
claimed .sharply: “Ah!” 

He had spotted a place at last. 
It was a wooden lock-up shop on 
a lonely stretch of road. It had 
a gravel drive-in, and a tawdry 
illuminated sign with the words: 
“Kum Inn Kafe.” 

The horrible choice of name 
made Uncle Dick shudder, and 
the place itself looked far from 
attractive, but it was better than 
nothing. He swung the car on to 
the gravel. 

Through the open door they 
could see a man behind the 
counter. He was a large, untidy 
man, with a scowling face. He 
was in his shirt-sleeves. His big, 
beefy forearms were folded and 
resting on the top of the cash 
register. ■ 

Jill suddenly drew back. 

“Let’s not j stop,” she begged. 
“I don’t want to go in.”. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that? ” Bill exclaimed disgustedly. 
“For the past two hours you’ve 
been complaining about feeling 
thirsty. Now that we’ve found a 
place you suddenly decide to 
change your mind. Why?” 

“I don’t like the look of that 
man,” said Jill. 

“That’s the kind of excuse 
that only a girl would make,” 
snorted. Bill. “The poor fellow 
can’t help his looks. Besides, it’s 
what he can offer us to drink 
that we’re interested in.” 

'yyiTH evident reluctance Jill 
got out of the car. 

Uncle Dick led the way. The 
scowling man didn’t bother to 
shift his position, but remained 
leaning on the cash' register and 
glaring as if customers were the 
very last thing he wanted. 
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'i'Bie 4 Its S<Srri9* s gM*r 

£730 School Quiz 

frizes For Etotli Schools and Pupils 
—Over 1500 Awards to he Made 

’T’iie C N’s second great school contest of 1949 is in full swing 
1 and applications for Entry Forms are pouring in from schools 
all over the country. 

Schoolgirls and schoolboys are everywhere eager to take part in 
this very attractive new competition, in which the prizes total over 
£750 in value. If you would like to join in . . . and win for your 
school as well as yourself . . . read on. 

The Quiz takes the form of a novel and very interesting Knowledge 
and Intelligence Test, and is open to all full-time pupils at schools 
and colleges in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands who are under 17 years of age. 

To make the competition equal in opportunity for all, it is divided 
into two age groups, each with its own separate test—cacli test con¬ 
sisting of fifteen interesting and instructive “ question-pictures ” 
to be answered by the pupils entered. Each group has special 
. double prizes for schools and pupils, so that all the principal winning 
efforts will gain money prizes for the pupils themselves and sub¬ 
stantial cash grants for their schools. Cash prizes as follow will be 
awarded in both Groups— 

fi-nun 1 For a11 Pu P iIs J> r-nn- 9 Pupils ol 12 
troup i under 12 t» l»rOUp £ to under 17 

1st PRIZES : To the School, £25 ; To the Pupil, £5 

2nd PRIZES: To the School, £20 ; To the Pupil, £4 

3rd PRIZES : To the School, £15 ; To the Pupil, £3 

4th PRIZES : To the School, £10 ; To the Pupil, £2 

5th PRIZES : To the School, £5 ; To the Pupil, £2 

One Thousand Five Hundred Consolation Prizes 

divided in proportion to the entries in each Group 
will also be awarded. These prizes will consist o!: 

50 Ensign Cameras, 50 Wrist Watches, 50 Meccano sets, 50 Foot¬ 
balls and Netballs, 50 Hockey Sticks, 50 Drawing Sets, 100 Games 
Compendiums, 100 Fountain Pens, 1000 Book Tokens. 

PLEASE NOTE that this competition may be entered only through schools— 
the Entry Forms to be used cannot be sent to individual pupils. 

If you wish to win for yourself and for your school, therefore, show this 
announcement to your Teacher aiid (unless the school has already applied) 
ask him or her kindly to complete the coupon given at the foot of page io 
and send it in. 

■ All entries in the C X School Quiz must be made on the special Entry Forms, 
and requests for them should give the full name and address of the school. 
The Forms will be sent to be handed out at school. 

As soon as the application is received by C N the Entry Form or Forms will 
be sent off— Dine Forms for Group i and Black for Group 2 . The tests may be 
done in school or as homework. There is no entry fee, but when returned to us, 
every completed form is to have affixed to it a token from C X; This week’s 
token is at the foot of the back page of this issue— keep it carefully ; you need it 
for your Entry if you have not already saved one. 

The Closing Date for entries is Thursday, December 1 . The prizes will be 
awarded in order of merit for the entries which are correct or most nearly so, 
handwriting and neatness being taken into account in the ease of ties. Each 
pupil's entry will be judged as his or her own individual effort, but must be 
submitted as part of the school’s total entry. Full rules will be furnished with 
the Entry Forms. 

A NOTE TO TEACHERS. The Forms for this competition are being 
" issued only through schools. Teachers are asked if they will kindly assess 
the requirements for their classes oy schools, and fill in 011 the coupon 
on the next page the total of entrants they expect to have for each group, 
together with the other particulars asked. A supply of Entry Forms and 
the competition rules will then be sent post free. Form applications 
should be sent without delay, the last date for requests being Xovcinbcr 1 . 


‘■fancy stH'MlS <*' " % SSA 

The Children see a sole and heel 
being stitched to a shoe 



Now thet you’ve seen 
’ e 'uppers' cut 
and stitched you 
can watch the 
soles and heels. 
being attached) 



3 Jh ,ere 

'upperlS 
being 
tacked 
to the 


[ Not quite. 
jjCome alone 
yan d see the 
'[final proces 


NBXT MONTH Terry one/ Tessa see the shoes polished 
and the “Tor"trade mark stamped on. 
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DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE WITH 
j A CREAMY TOFFEE CENTRE 
JN THE PERFECT POCKET PACK 



THE ROYAL MAIL rsERIE 
STAMP ALBUM 

An improved and up-to-date edition just 
issued. Wonderful illustrations on 
every page with interesting information 
about stamps and hints on stamp col¬ 
lecting. Philatelic [terms explained. 

The history of postage stamps and 
pictures of World famous rarities. 

192 pages. Space for 5,520 stomps. 

REMARKABLE VALUE for 


5 - 


SI GOLDEN VALUE & 
TRUSTY PACKETS 

BRITISH EMPIRE - - No. 

OVERSEAS, ALL FOREIGN No. 
FREE FRENCH, MINT * Nc. 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND - No. 
AIRMAILS - - - -No. 

GREECE - - - No. 

EMPIRE PICTORIALS - - No. 

WORLD C0MMEM0RAT1VES No. 


FOR THE BEST VALUE SEE 



HUNGARY - No. 

N. S. and Central AMERICAS No. 
KING GEORGE VI REIGN - No. 
20 SWEDEN - - No. 

All price sixpence• 
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ATWOOLWORTHS STORES 
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^ and Everyone's 

mighty keen to see the 
1950 models on Hercules 
“Wonder Wheels” stand 
* ? \ at the Cycle Show 

^Hercules 






THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON. BIRMINGHAM 


h125x _ 

_ LEARN MORSE 

► with this 

genuine 

W AIR 
r MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11. Post Free (U.K. only). 
Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD., 

178 STAMFORD HILL, ’LONDON, N.I6 


DISCOVERY PACKET FREE 

FREE to all collec¬ 
tors, this magnifi¬ 
cent large pictorial 
stamp of the 
“Mathew” in which 
Cabot discovered 
Newfoundland, now 
a province of Canada. Also unusual issues 
such as Ostend-Dovcr steamship, an old 
pictorial Russian (agricultural), a unique 
Bavarian stamp, Hindenburg, Ger¬ 
many, one from the old regime of Italy, 
Jamaica, etc. In addition we include a 
large Italian stamp of Hitler & Mussolini 
in uniform. All applicants will receive 
one 12-page list and illustrated album 
list. Just send 3d. postage now and 
request our famous Approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN) 
WEST KIRBY. WIRRAL. 


—STAMPS— 

RANKIN of PAISLEY has pleasure 
in introducing his new Approval 
Selections for the JUNIOR COLLEC¬ 
TOR. They are well worth seeing so 
write, without delay, and accompany 
your application with a 2^d. stamp for 
postage. In addition to the Approvals 
you will receive FREE the complete 
mint set of .four large bi-coloured 
stamps, commemorating the BAHA- 
WALPUR Silver Jubilee—a really 
splendid gift and a worthwhile 
addition to your collection. Remember 
—write SOON, as obviously such a 
wonderful offer cannot be held out 
indefinitely. 

ROBERT RANKIN, 

5 CROOKSTON DRIVE. RALSTON. 
PAISLEY. SCOTLAND 





rFREE ROUMANIAN 
FOOTBALL PACKET 

YOU ARE IN LUCK !! We will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU for 
YOUR collection, a wonderful packet 
of stamps, which includes this illus¬ 
trated interesting Sports Stamp issued 
by ROUMANIA -.depicting a Soccer 
Football match. You will also find 



contained in this magnificent Free 
Packet, obsolete BURMA (King and 
animals); SWITZERLAND (Lake 
Lugano); TRAVANC0RE (famous 
Conch Shell) ; pictorial AFRICAN and 
unusual International Occupation 
issue for the SAAR territory. 

All these marvellous stamps YOURS 
for the asking; just request Free 
Roumania Football Packet and send us 
3 d. in stamps for our posting costs— 
in return we will send not only this 
Absolutely Free Packet but also some 
of our famous Windsor Approvals 
which everyone likes so much. As an 
extra gift we will also send free one of 
our illustrated pages of lovely stamps. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

= (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX =£ 


Cafe by the Roadside 

Continued from page 9 “But what does he look like? 


“Could we have some tea?” 
asked Uncle Dick. 

“Sorry, tea’s all finished,” 
growled the man. 

“Well then, lemonade, ginger- 
beer? Anything will do. We’re 
parched.” 

Without a word the man took 
three bottles of lemonade from 
a crate, set up three glasses, and 
filled them grudgingly. 

“That’ll be one and six,” he 
grunted. 

Uncle Dick laid half a crown 
on the counter. The man picked 
up the coin, dropped it into his 
trouser pocket, and brought out a 
handful of change. 

He put down a shilling. 

rpHE • man scowled, and looked 
anxiously toward the open 
door as they drank the lemonade 
hurriedly. When they returned 
to the car Bill was surprised to 
notice that Jill was shivering. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“That place!” shuddered Jill. 
"That beastly man. Uncle Dick, 
you’ve got to find a policeman! ” 

“What on earth for?” cried 
Uncle Dick in surprise. 

“There’s something terribly 
wrong at that place. I’m sure of 
it,” insisted Jill. “That hateful 
man has done something awful, 
or is going to before long.” 

“Don’t be silly,” protested 
Uncle Dick. “Just because a man 
is bad-tempered and uncivil you 
can’t go imagining all sorts of 
things about him and complain¬ 
ing to the police. He’s probably 
had a rotten day. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we were the first 
customers for hours. I expect 
the poor chap was fed-up.” 

“It was no such thing,” Jill 
insisted stoutly. 

'-fiiEY were approaching a small 
village. Coming towards. 
them was the light of a bicycle 
lamp. 

"There’s a policeman. Do stop, 
Uncle Dick. Please!” begged Jill. 
“I want to ask him some ques¬ 
tions.” 

Uncle Dick pulled up and sig¬ 
nalled the constable, who jumped 
off his bicycle and crossed the 
road towards them. 

Jill put her head out of the car 
window. 

“Do you know a place up the 
road called the Kum Inn Kafe?” 
she asked. ‘,‘What’s the man like 
who owns it?” 

“You mean Jim Tyler, miss?” 
asked the constable. “I know 
Jim well. Often drop in there for 
a cup of tea. Friendly little chap. 
Always got a cheery word for 
everybody.” 


Is he big and brawny?" asked 
Jill. 

“Hardly'that, miss. Rather an 
undersized little man, is Jim. 
Skinny-like. But you wouldn’t be 
finding him there now. I know 
because I cycled up there this 
afternoon with a message for him 
that was telephoned through to 
the station. His old mother’s ill. 
He’s gone off up to London.” 

"JJncle Dick uttered a gasp of 
amazement. 

“He may not be there, but 
someone else is, and making very 
free with the place!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “You’d better get some 
help and slip up there to find out 
what’s going on. Here are my 
address and telephone_nUmber, in 
case you need me.” 

The constable thanked Uncle 
Dick, and jumped back onto his 
bicycle. 

Jill, as she watched him ride 
away, sat back and folded her 
arms. 

“Now do you believe me?” she 
asked triumphantly. 

“But how did you know there 
was something wrong?” Bill 
pleaded. 

Jill continued to look straight 
ahead. There was a tantalising 
little smile on her lips. 

“Because,” she said madden¬ 
ingly. 

“Because what?” demanded 
Bill. 

“You were there. You saw as 
much as I did,” retorted Jill. 
“Figure it out for yourself.” 

■y^HEN at last they arrived 
home the telephone was 
ringing. Uncle Die!: answered it. 
Then he came back to the twins. 

“The police,” he said. “Jill was 
right. The message to Jim Tyler 
was a fake. When the police 
arrived at the cafe there was a 
lorry outside. Men were loading 
it with cigarettes and sweets and 
food from the cafe. They were 
caught red-handed.” 

“Come on, Jill, you can’t keep 
this up any longer. Tell us how 
you knew,” Bill insisted. 

“Well," said Jill slowly. “I 
didn’t like the man from the 
start; and when Uncle Dick-paid 
him half a crown, he picked it up 
and put it in his pocket. Then 
he took out a handful of change 
from another pocket, and gave 
Uncle Dick a shilling change.” 

“I still don’t see,” protested 
Bill. 

Jill gave him a pained look. 

“What self-respecting shop¬ 
keeper would do a thing like that, 
when he had a cash register there 
on the counter?” she- asked. 

See next week's C X for further 
adventures of Hill and Jill 


The CN £7SO SCHOOL QUIZ 

School Order Coupon—please see particulars on page 9 

(N T 13— id stamp only is required for this coupon if the envelope is left unsealed.) 


To the Editor, CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 

• 5 Carmelite Street, London, EC4 (Comp). 

Please send me (post free) the undermentioned supplies of the 
C N School Quiz Entry Forms for mv pupils : 

CROUP T Noot 

r " 1 forms 

required 

PRINCIPAL/CLASS 

.......MASTER or MISTRESS 

School ....... 

School Address ....... 


Please ask your teacher to ft// in and send this coupon to C N 3 


CROUP 2 No of 

forms 

required 


The Children's Newspaper, October 22, 194? 



SHILLING 

PACKETS 

25 diff. AUSTRIA - - I/- 

50 diff. BELGIUM - - 1/- 

15 diff. ECUADOR - - I/- 

10 diff. HITLER HEADS II- 
25 diff. NORWAY - - 1/- 

. 10 diff. PARAGUAY- - 1/- 

25 diff. ROUMANIA - - 1 j- 

25 diff. SOUTH AMERICA 1/- 
60 diff. WORLD ... 1/. 
NOT different 100 BARGAIN 
MIXTURE ... - 1/. 

.Or 3 for 2 / 6 ; 6 for 5 /-: Com¬ 
plete io packets (345 stamps) for 8/-. 

All keen collectors should see our 
noted new style Approvals. Please 
ask for a selection. 

E. M.KIRKNESS & Co. 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 


WONDERFUL 

ALL-AIRMAIL PACKET 


All sent absolutely 
FREE to those send¬ 
ing for my famous 
. Approvals. Include 
rC 3d. stamp lor postage. 


Also WATERMARK 
DETECTOR 
and PERFORATION 
GAUGE 

A. ROBERTS 

18 Thiatiedene, EAST MOLESEY. Surrey. 

A GIPSY TOLD ME- 

he buys his best horses in BELGIUM. It’s 
a long: way from good horses to good stamps, 
but I now offer ten good BELGIAN STAMPS 
FREE. Ask to sec Approvals and enclose 2id. 
stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZ1 

(Section C N), 

Hillside, Whilegate, Northwich, Cheshire 


NYASALAND u.p.u. 
PACKET FREE 

Inc: Giant NYASALAND U.P.tr, a»u. 
obsolete Leopard Piet; Jap-Malaya; 
New Selangor, etc. All Free (NO catch!} 
to collectors asking to see my Amazing 
Approvals. Send 3d. to cover my postage and 
Bargain lists. (Join “The Code stamp Club.") 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 23), 
Canterbury. Kent. 


AIR MAILS—AMERICANS! 

This packet; containing large air marts, 
Americans, Ceylon Pictorials, Hiller Hcadi 
and many other attractive stamps, will bo 
given tree to all applicants for my discount 
Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.I), 
237 Hartford Road, Davenham, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 


SILVER WEDDING, PEACE 
& AIRMAIL ISSUES 

I will send quito free 20 British Colonial 
and Foreign Stamps, including used Wedding 
and Peace issues, to all those requesting my 
Approval Book of Stamps and enclosing 2Jd. 
stamp. Abroad, sixpence. Monthly Bargair 
packet, 125 Stamps all different, 2/3. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 


25 CHINA FREE! 

This interesting packet containing 25 
unused, different Chinese stamps, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all stamp 
collectors, enclosing 2J<1. postage and 
asking to see our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN4), 

- - —BRIDGNORTH - 




UNIVERSAL Free! 
POSTAL 

Free ! UNION 1 


A packet of large BR. 
COLONIAL POSTAL UNION 
STAMPS (mint) to all 
requesting our World 
Famous Approvals and II 
enclosing 3d. stamp. if 
Do not miss this Grand j| 
Offer. |j 

FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. fDept. C.N.). !| 
226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.ljj 
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f Have you read 5 

! 44 WILD LIFE ” I 

I The Nature Lovers’ Magazine ? j 
i The best articles and : 

j pictures of wild Animals, j 

! Birds and Butterflies. j 

f Price 1 /t£ post free j 

t also - j 

I “Wild Life” Calender 1950 j 

} Price 1/9 post free : 

) WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS 5 

j 58 Maddox Street, London, W.I. j 

Complete 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 

CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4& volt battery. 

NO TOOLS. 

REQUIRED. ! 

Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 

TARGETT TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept. (CN) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W A 

=THE RIGHT WAY T0= 

HUMAN FICURE DRAWING & ANATOMY 



For Young 
Animal-Lovers 

"yyiiAT title would you give to a 
group of young people help¬ 
ing to. improve the health of 
animals? Prizes are being offered 
by the Animal Health Trust to 
children for the best. title and 
badge for the new class of under- 
fourteen members the Trust pro¬ 
poses to establish. 

. The Animal Health Trust 
exists to improve the health of 
our pets, farm animals, and in¬ 
deed all domesticated animals 
and birds, and so is sure of young 
people's support, for none of us 
can see a sick animal without 
wanting to make it better. 
Animal disease not only takes 
heavy toll of our own pets, but 
it costs Britain over £50.000,000 
every year in the loss of meat, 
milk, eggs, and other products. 
The Trust, fighting this disease, 
relies entirely on voluntary help. 

More information about the 
Children’s Competition, the clos¬ 
ing _ time for which is November 
1 , can be obtained from the 
Animal Health Trust, 232/5 
Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
London, S W 1. 


INDIANS TRAIN ON 
THE CLYDE 

group of lads from India, 
working in the engine and 
boiler shops of the Scotstoun 
shipyard, are being trained in 
the technicalities of shipbuild¬ 
ing. It will stand them in good 
stead for they will “man ’’ the 
small fleet of paddle ships now 
under construction on the Clyde. 

The ships, the first of 'which, 
the Yumuna, was launched on 
October 6, are for the Indian 
Railways and are among the 
most modern built on the river. 
All bulkheads, deck houses, ports, 
and funnels are of aluminium. 
All timber is fireproofed, and 
special anti-corrosion paint will 
prevent marine life from fouling 
the underwater sections of the 
vessels. 

- BEDTIME CORNER- 


Balloons Rise 
26 Miles 

^ few weeks ago the C N de¬ 
scribed how American scien¬ 
tists have been probing the 
secrets of cosmic rays by send¬ 
ing instrument-carrying balloons 
miles above the Earth's surface. 
Now comes news of how five free 
balloons broke a record for this 
kind of research by taking their 
instruments to nearly 26 miles 
above Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
The actual height reached was 
136,000 feet, the previous record 
being 128,000 feet. 

The purpose in sending up 
this “hitch ’’ of five balloons, 
with eleven and a half pounds of 
instruments, was to compare the 
information they obtained about 
cosmic ray activity over Penn¬ 
sylvania with that gained in a 
similar balloon ascent much 
farther north over Churchill, on 
Hudson Bay, Canada, referred to 
in the C N article. 

These scientists are trying to 
solve the problem of whether the 
Sun possesses a magnetic field 
capable of superimposing its 
effect on that of the Earth’s 
magnetic field. — 

Best Cycling 
All-Rounder 

T^very spring the leading road 
cyclists set out on their 
quest for the title of Best All- 
Rounder of the Year. The 
winner is the one with the 
best average speed for 50 miies, 
100 miles, and 12 hours. 

Last year the winner was Peter 
Beardsmore, of the Kentish 
Wheelers club, his club-mate, 
Kenneth Joy, being third. This 
year Ken Joy won the title, and 
.Peter Beardsmore was third! 
Peter Beardsmore's winning aver¬ 
age speed last year was 22.584 
mplt Ken Joy’s speed this year 
was 22.808 m p h. 

Peter Beardsmore also broke 
the record for London to Brigh¬ 
ton and back—I04J miles in 4 
hours 36 minutes 8 seconds. 


RIDE A HORSE | SHOps 

USE A CAMERA j 5/- each 
I by post 

FRENCH IN 39 | 5 Jq j 


STEPS 


EFFICIENT THINKINC, REASONING & 
CONVERSATION 

UNDERSTAND THE COUNTRYSIDE 

RIGHT WAY BOOKS< De P t12 > 

_ Glade House, Kingswood, Surrey 

PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Punch & Judy 

with the Medallion Puppet Book No. 1. 
It contains everything that you need to 
cut-out and make a rigid theatre 14" 
high and 7 WORKING PUPPETS. 
ALSO the history of Punch and Judy; 
complete script of the play, and full 
directions to put on your 
show at once. ALL In 
FULL colour ! 



All for 


3 ^ 


We are tlis- 
tributing 
supplies of 
M e dallion 
Puppet Book 
No. 1 as fast 
as we can. Ask 
for it now 
from your 
b o o k s el ler, 
stationer, i 
store. 

If any difficulty, send 3/3 
; to include postage to address below. 
MEDALLION PRESS LTD (Dept. 21) 
5 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON E.C.4 


What Are We? 

Jn a cottage with very small 
lustre we shine. 

But in noblemen's houses 
we’re spacious and fine. 
Besides being little, we seldom 
are more, 

In a very small house, than 
ten or a score. 

In red, blue, and yellow-we 
sometimes appear. 

But crystal’s the colour which 
chiefly we wear. 

All weathers we suffer—wind, 
frost, rain, and snow; 

Our faces are scratched if we 
like it or no. 

If any of us get a blow on the 
face, 

We're discarded, and others 
are put in our place. 

DR JOHNSON’S PRAYER 

LORD, who seest the 
^ necessities of all Thy 
creatures, bless my studies and 
endeavours. 

If it shall be Thy good 
pleasure to entrust me with 
plenty, give me a com¬ 
passionate heart, that I may 
be ready to relieve the icanls 
of others. 

Let neither poverty nor 
riches estrange my heart from 
Thee, but assist me with Thy 
grace so to live as that I may 
die in Thy favour. Amen. 


SAFETY IN RHYMELAND 



piffle Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 
Ar\d can’t tell where to find them. 
Someone has run 
Through the fields for fun 
And not shut the sates behind 
— ---them? - 

Another of the charming drawings of 

“Safety in Rhymclandissued by the 

Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents. 

A Pretty Game 

"pHE Sun and rain in fickle 
weather 

Were playing hide and seek 
together, 

And each in turn would try to 
chase 

The other from his hiding- 
place. [bye, 

At last they met to say good- 

And, Io I a rainbow spanned 
the sky. 


Zi//ide on tjie /toad £o/mcc&S4 


WITH 

MINOR 



The invention of Biro, the bail-point pen, has 
changed the world's method of writing. There 
is no nib to splutter or. cross and no need to 
fill from an inkpot. The special ink dries as it 
writes, so there is no need for blotting paper. 

All these improvements in writing are found in 
the Biro Minor—plus the fact that four colour 
inks are available: red, green, royal-blue and 
black. Each Biro Minor is coloured to match the 
ink Inside and you can fit a refill in a flash. A 
protector cap enables you to carry Minors in 
your pocket or satchel. 

Biro Minor is the modern writing instrument 
for modern boys and girls. If you’ve any 
writing to do, Biro Minor will do the job 
quicker, better, and you’ll find it a pleasure. 

BIRO MINORS: 4/1J each (inc. tax) 

REFILL INSERTS: 2/3 J each (inc. tax) 



Master QXP 



flavour into your bed-time drink and make 
your meals taste twice as nice. 
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The Bran Tub 


Riddle-My-Name 
jyjy first is in pin and in needle ; 
My second’s in knit, not in 
sew; 

My third is in coax, not in 
wheedle; 

My fourth’s not in spade, but in 
hoe; 

My fifth is in son, but not 
daughter; 

My next is in long, not in short; 
My seventh’s in sea, lake, and 
water; 

My last’s not in fun, but in sport. 
If still you need a hint, you’ll find 
That Santa brings this name to 
mind. Answer next taeck 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Speedy Woodcock. “It seems 
incredible that such fragile birds 
can fly so far,” said Don to 
Farmer Gray, as they watched a 
vast assembly of swallows pre¬ 
paring for their journey over¬ 
seas. 

“Yes!” agreed the farmer. 
“Now a powerful flier, such as 
the woodcock, one can under¬ 
stand.” 

“Are woodcock very good 
fliers?” asked Don. 

“Amazingly good,” was the 
reply. “And their speed is remark¬ 
able. There is a case on record 
of a woodcock penetrating the 
glass of a lighthouse. Woodcock 
breed in Britain, but where the 
birds born in this country spend 
the winter is not clearly known. 
Huge numbers of woodcock arrive 
here every October.” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Venus is in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Mars and Sat¬ 
urn are in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 7.30 on 
Wednesday 
October 19. 


And NOW- 

ffioimx pai 

Filled with Geo. Rowney’s 
water colours and brushes. 
Drawer type palette 
ejected by opening the roll 
top lid. Fully guaranteed 

Obtainable from 
first-class Stationers, 

Toy Shops or Stores. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 

ARTHUR RODGERS, 

LTD., 

10 OXFORD ST.. EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 


Jack© Takes the Cake 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 22, 1949 



“THE Jacko family had spent an exhausting day shopping in town, so the 
* suggestion of tea was met with enthusiastic approval. The restaurant 
had a self-service counter, and Jacko nobly offered to get the teas. Mother 
and Father Jacko regretted their assent as soon as they saw young Jacko 
staggering across the floor, performing a balancing feat that many jugglers 
might envy. Everyone held their breath as he swayed perilously towards 
them, then broke into spontaneous applause as he reached the table. For 
once, Jacko had made good ! 



Not His Fault? 

0nce again Billy was occupying 
the bottom position in his 
class. 

“I came home with Mr Roberts 
tonight,” said Billy’s father one 
evening, "and he told me that 
Alan was top again.” 

“Yes, Dad,” said Billy; “but 
you must remember what brainy 
people Mr and Mrs Roberts are.” 

MADE DIFFERENTLY 

Thus may find you “in the 
dark”— 

The difference, if you please, 
Twixt Joan of Arc and Noah’s 
Ark? 

I know it is a tease. 

Give it up? I thought you 
would— 

It’s easier than it seems! 

Well, Noah’s Ark was made of 
wood 

And Joan, Maid of Orleans. 

Pithy Proverb 

faithful friend is the medi¬ 
cine of life. 


COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Greater Burdock 

Q-Reater Burdock is a common 
plant, usually found beside 
hedgerows. It grows in the form 
of a small bush, about three feet 
high. The 
huge, coarse 
lower leaves 
resemble rhu¬ 
barb leaves. It 
lias numerous 
purplish, 
t h i s 11 e-like 
flowers, each 
surmounting a 
green burr. It 
is from these 
burrs that we 
get the name “Burr-dock.” 

The burrs are covered with 
strong hooks, which catch in the 
coats of animals, and in this way 
the seeds are spread. 

In the past the stems were 
eaten, and the plant was con¬ 
sidered a cure for gout. 




A PRESENT TO 
BE PROUD OF 


‘‘SCULPTORCRAFT” 

Sensational new modelling outfit. Safe and 
simple. Ideal for schools, clubs, hospitals. 
Make your o\Yn attractive Xmas gifts. A 
delightful hobby for raising funds. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

‘ SEAMER PRODUCTS, 

261 Hull Rd., Anlaby Common, Hull 


“HOW TO STUDY 
AND REMEMBER” 

The " famous guide" first published 1905, 
entirely re-written, modernised and enlarged. 
This 100 per cent practical, revealing book ■ 
with its .new methods, shows how to enjoy 
leisure cheaply, -wisely, profitably; 64 paces 
of wise counsel for a happy and successful 
future. 2/9 post paid from: 

BYRON DAVIES, F.R.S.A., Suite 22, 

6 Kitson Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. 


All Alive-o 

A CERTAIN young lady of 
** Leigh, 

Dived fully-clothed into the sea. 
When asked to state ivhy, - - • 
She replied with a sigh, 

That she fancied fresh shrimps 
for her tea. 

NUMBER-WORDS 

JThND a word answering each 
clue by putting one letter for 
every small x. 
xxONE . Solitary. 
xxxTWOxx A boy’s hobby. 
THRExxEx What Mother did to 
the needle. 

FxOUR ' . It goes into bread 
and cakes. 
FxxxIVE . Pardon. 

SxxIxX . It stands near the 
Great Pyramids. 
SEVExN . A long English river. 
xExIGHT Joy. 
xNxINE . It pulls the train. 
xxTxxEN . He lives in a city. 

Answer next week 

Sale Now On 

’J'he scene was one of those 
cheap shops found in many 
’ towns. 

‘-‘So your opening sale is now 
closing," remarked a friend of the 
proprietor.. “What next?” 

“Our closing sale will now 
open.” - 


CN 


School 

Quiz 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Tuesday by the Proprietors The 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The Pleetwny House, Parringdon Street, London. E C 4. Editorial Offices : 
J°lm Carpenter House, John Carpenter Street, London, E C 4. Advertisement Offices : Tallis House 
talus Street, London, E C 4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine 
Post. Subscription Rates : Inland and Abroad, 17s 4d.for 12 months, 8 s 8 d for six months Sole 
Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd ; and for South Africa • Central 
News Agency, Ltd. October 22, 1049. SS 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Remote from 
the sea. 5 A printer’s measure. 7 Chil¬ 
dren. 9 A coin of small value'. 10 To 
eat it)to. 12 A box used as a repository. 
14 A large cupola. 15 Small river.fish. 
16 A valuable timber -tree. 17 An 
apparatus for turning wood or metal. 
18 To place. 20 To indicate. ,'21 Con¬ 
junction. 22 Closely crowded. 

Reading Down. 1 To hinder. 
2 A dwelling. 3 Part of the neck. 
4 To immerse in water. 5 To make 
' wealthy. 6 Manuscript (abbrev). 
8 To deduct a discount from. 9 General. 
11 Cylinder used for crushing. 13 Re¬ 
quired. 15 Fixed as to time. 17 Long 
delayed. 19 Milk provider. 20 To 
accomplish. 

Answer next week 


One-Sided 

gMiTH: I hear that you and 
Brown had a few words. 
Jones: I certainly had some, 
but I didn’t get a chance to use 
them. ‘ 



LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Can You Find the Titles? 

The Old Curiosity Shop, and Great 
Expectations 

Beheaded: SIX (IX) 
Riddle-My-Name : Jack and John 


HOW GOOD A DETECTIVE ARE YOU ? 

m 



Help the Three Mustardeers 16 solve the 

fimiMI §TOS>0© CRUMS 


“ /TUiat’s the third time they've 
I killed him,” said Mary, as 
X the man with the knife in 
his chest got up and dusted himself 
down. “ It was jolly decent of you, 
Mr. Blare, to Jet us come and watch 
them filming,” said Roger.—“ Glad 
you're enjoying yourselves,” said 
Mr. Blare. “ You’ve got some more 
excitement to come, we’re doing a 
shooting scene next.”—“ Oh, yes, 
that’s, where Geoffrey Stunner, 
comes on,” said Jim excitedly. 

“ We always go and see his pic¬ 
tures.” As Mr. Blare turned away: 
from the, Three Mustardeers, a' 
voice behind them said: “. So you 
think Geoffrey Stunner’s pretty hot, 
do you?” A tall, dark man in a 
mackintosh stood smiling queerly 
at them.—“Stunner’s a bit of a 
ham, really, you know,” he said. 

“ As a matter of fact, I should really 
be playing his part, but Stunner's 
got a pull with the high-ups. He’s I 
jealous of the success I made as 
The Artful Dodger in ‘ Great Ex- : 
pectations.’ ” Just then a man in 
overalls came • up to them.— 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Stapleton,” he 
said, “ here’s your gun for the next 
sequence.” Stapleton took the gun, . 
broke it open and spun the chamber . 
expertly.—“ Why are there only ? 
two cartridges in it?” asked Roger [ 
with interest.—“ Only need one j 
actually,”, said Stapleton. “The ! 
second one’s there in case the first ! 
misfires.” He closed the revolver, I 
clicked the safety catch and put the 
gun in the breast pocket of his 
jacket.—“ Ready, Mr. Stapleton?” 
called a voice.—“ Well, don’t get 
into mischief,” said Stapleton, and 1 
strode across the set.—“ Oh, look,” 
said Mary, “there’s Geoffrey Stun¬ 
ner coming on now. Isn’t he 
. smashing!” There was a cry of i 
“ Lights,” and a blaze of illumina¬ 
tion flooded the set. Then the 
cameras began to turn, and after a 
few moments of brisk action 
Stapleton walked across to the win¬ 
dow of the set, plunged his hand 
into the side pocket of his raincoat 
and spun round. There was a 
muffled report and Geoffrey Stun¬ 
ner collapsed on the floor with a 
cry. Mr. Blare pushed past the 
Three Mustardeers with a startled 
exclamation. “ What’s the matter?” 
said Jim, as lots of excited people 
gathered around the star!—“He’s 


been shot in the leg,” said someone. 
“ This is terrible I ” cried Stapleton, 
hysterically. “ Somebody must have 
put a live cartridge in this gun by 
mistake.” He was practically weep¬ 
ing with emotion. “ 1 can't take 
responsibility for it—1 don't know 
the first thing about guns.”—“ This 
means the sack for old Brown, the 
Property Man,” said one of the by¬ 
standers, “ if not worse.”—“ I 
rather think not,” muttered Roger. 
“Did you see what I saw, Jim?”— 
“ Yes, and I did, too,” said Mary, 
as Jim nodded. “I think Mr. 
Stapleton is going to get into lots 
of trouble.” 

* * * 

“ You were quite right,” said Mr- 
Blare, a few minutes later. “ Appar¬ 
ently Stapleton was so jealous of 
Stunner’s popularity that he even 
went to the extent of injuring him 
in the hope of getting his part. But 
what on earth made you suspect 
him?”—“Just three little mistakes 
he made,” said Roger.—“ You chi!-, 
dren have sure got an eye for details 
that matter,” said Mr. Blare, as 
Roger gave him a full explanation. 
—“ Yes,” chuckled Mary, “ that’s 
what Mother says. We never let 
her get away with it if she forgets 
the mustard—that’s-why they call 
us the Three Mustardeers.” 

WHERE DID STAPLETON 
SLIP UP? (Answers below). 

THE 

MUSTARDEERS' 

OATH 

We will hare Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 

We will have Mustard— 

COLMAN’S MVSTARD 
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